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Important Scribner Publications 
THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI 





j 
i , ‘ ; 
i By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS. Profusely illustrated from photographs taken by and tor the 
author, and a map of the route. 8v0, $3.50 wet. (Postage. 18 cent 
AN account of a journey, in the autumn of 1901, from Pekin to Sian, in the province of Shensi, China, thence southward 
down the Han River to Hankow. The route lay through the heart of the «* Boxers’ Country ’’ and across the oldest 
two provinces of China. It is essentially a story of untravelled roads over which few white men have ever ventured. Sian 


is one of the oldest cities in the world, and was the capital of China 2,000 years before the Christian era. 





New Amsterdam and Its | The Private Soldier Under 
People : Washington 


By CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON, Librarian 


STUDIES SOCIAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL of the Boston Atheneum. Fully illustrated from original 
; OF THE TOWN UNDER DUTCH AND sources. $1.25 met. (Postage 18 cents. ) 
EARLY ENGLISH RULE Contents : I. Origin of the Army.—II Maintaininy the Forces 


—III. Material Needs. —IV. Firelock and Powder.—V. Officer and 
Private. —VI. Camp Duties.—VII. Camp Diversions. —VIII. Hospi- 
By J. H. INNES. With maps and plans, and with tals and Prison Ships.—-IX. The Army in Motion. —X. The Private 


i ‘ Himeelf. 
many views, portraits, etc. Large 8vo, $2.50 net. 


GOING, first of all, to the diaries and joufnals of the men 


( Postage 16 cents. ) 
themselves and then to other contemporary documents, 


AN exhaustive picture, based upon the original records, both public and private, Mr. Bolton has constructed a straight 

public and private, of the actual conditions which pre- forward narrative of the daily life, under the various condi- 
vailed in New Amsterdam during the Dutch and Eng- tions suggested in the chapter headings, of the private soldier 
lish rule. who served in the Revolutionary War. 








All the Russias Shakespeare and Voltaire 
By HENRY NORMAN. $4.00 net. (Postage, 26 cents.) By T. R. LOUNSBURY. $2.00 net. (Postage 16 cents) 


Shakespeare’s Portrayal of the 
Aspects of Fiction Moral Life 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, $1.25 rer. (Postage, 11 cents.) = By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, $1.25 "7. (Postage 12 cents) 


Raleigh in Guiana, By PROF. BARRETT WENDELL. $1.50 #7. (Postage > cone 








per READY THIS WEEK 

‘oem 

a THE BOOK OF JOYOUS CHILDREN 
now 

Poem By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Profusely illustrated by Will Vawter. 


HE sweetness, the grace, the laughter and the tenderness that are characteristic of Mr. Riley’s best verse are found t 
the full in this book of charming new poems for and about children. $1.20 met. ( Postage 8 cents. ) 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BUARDING and Dav 
da La eneet for Cirle soe year will begin September 
3 ° rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, { Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOw. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 

RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 

MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarpine anp Day SCHOOL 
FoR GiRLs. For circulars address Miss C. 8. JoNEs. 





ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
school for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, 





HACKLEY rarryrowy, y.y. 
The wpeer School reopens Oct. 1 in its new 
buildings in Haekley Park, 78 acres; single rooms. 
every modern equipment, — water, pe 
sanitation. Careful preparation for college. Ath- 
letic field, cinder track, golf, hockey, etc. 


The Lower School y 2 Sort. 24 in Hackley 
Hall, for boys between and 12; best methods 
of primary education under trained teachers; man- 
ual training, art work, etc. For catalogue address 
the Head Master, 

Rev. Theodore C, Williams, Tarrytown,N.Y. 


Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 
An institution of the highest scholarship 
Offering exceptional surroundings and relation- 
ships to those who value them at an increased cost. 
Only thirt: —— with eleven teachers secures the 
most careful personal pert No pupil rec’d 
withouta personal interview. Terms, $1,250 a year. 
25 and 46 Chestnut Street. Boston. 




















and Conservatory of Music and Art 
Patronized by Premier of Dominion, Premier of On- 
tario, Minister of Education, etc ,and pronounced by 
Governor General ‘ The best of the kind he had seen in 
a .” Pleasant, healthful home life and the highest 
educational facilities. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J.J. HARE, Ph.D., Pria., Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE RaLpWIy, Principal. Within 11 vears 
more than 145 pupils have entered B Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both general and 
College Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
building, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Secretary. 


Michigan Military Academy 


Will open for ite twenty-sixth year September 17. 
This is a thoroughly equipped schoo! in an {ideal loca- 
tion, giving especial attention to the preparation of 
students for the leading colleges, 1t also prepares for 
Weat Point, Annapolis, or for business. For catalogue 
a * RY OF THE ACADEMY, Orchard 

e, Mich. 








GroreEr SCHOOL, BucKS CounrY, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
Vnder the Management of Friends. 


227 acres. College die aration. Heavily endowed, 
$300 per year. JOSEPH 8. WALTON, Principal. 





Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Fouracres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. EB. P, UNDERHILL,M.A.,Pria., Lowell, Mass, 
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HISTORICAL ATLAS 
Modern Europe 


From the Decline of the Roman Empire. 
Comprising also Maps of parts of Asia, 
Africa,and the New World, connected with 
European History. Edited by Reginald 
Lane Poole, M. A. In 30 parts. $1.10 per 
part; or complete, strongly bound in half 
Persian, cloth sides, $38.50. 


For sale by ali Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















SCHOOL BOOKS 


AND ALL OTHER BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A perfectly developed system 

A varied and complete stock 

A record and an experience of 80 years 

All make ours the best place at which to 


buy books 


A SCHOOL BOOK catalogue, containing 
a list of all live text books, with code for 
telegraphic orders, sent on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
33°37 East 17th St., New York. 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 

1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Teachers, etc. 
XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 


structor in Literature, Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Reader of French in University, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 


COLLEGE TEACHER, A MAN OF 

ability and character, seeks work other than 
teaching. Salary less a consideration than the opportu- 
tunity to be useful. Address C.-E.D., the Nation. 


GENTLEMAN WHO IS PLAN- 
ning a year of travel would take charge of one or 
two lads. Very highest references. 
Address A. B. N., the Nation. 











OMAN Doctor of Philosophy wishes to 
teach in New York private school. Tutors prt- 
vate pupils. “Experienced,”— Nation. 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EverxEtr O Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 ¢ ent. Bldg., Minneapolis: 

538 Cooper Bidg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 203 

Mich. Blvd., Chicago; 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde Bic’k., Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
Haran P. FRENOR, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
a Stee 10th. Joun C. RocKWELL, Megr., 8 E. 14t 








Quaker Arrivals at Philadelphia 


1682-1'750 Being a List of Certificates of Removal Received 


at / 


hiladelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


A valuable mine of information for the genealogist and for the historian interested in the early migrations 
into Pennsylvania. It includes a complete list of hundreds of Quaker emigrants from England, Ireland, Wales, 
Barbadocs, etc., arriving at Philadelphia Monthly Meeting during the above period, giving also the location 


whence they came, and usually other items of the 


d information especially valuable to the genealogist 





and historian. Compiled from the original manuscript records of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting by ALburt 


Cook Myers,M.L. A full alphabetical index of FERRIS & LEACH, Philadelphia. 


‘te names is appended. Price, $1.28, postpaid. 
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FOUR GREAT UNIVERSITIES 
HAVE JUST ADOPTED 


Sherwin Cody's 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
SHORT STORIES 


The University of Chicago. 
The University of Minnesota. 
The University of Kansas. 
The University of Washington. 








ITH an Introduction on the history and 
development of the Short Story, and special 
introductions to each of the fifteen stories given, 
it is a practical book for class use. The collec- 
tion includes: Patient Griselda; Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp; Rip Van Winkle; A Pas- 
sion inthe Desert; A Christmas Carol; The Gold 
Bug; The Great Stone Face; The Necklace; 
The Man Who Would be King; and others. 
A copy of the book, with liberal terms for first 
introductioa, will be gladly sent to the heads of 
educational institutions or departments of English 
desirous of considering the work for their classes. 


12mo, pp. 412, printed on thin Bible paper, 
$7.00 net. 


A. Cc. M McCLURG & CO., Publishers. Chicago 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


812 Broadway, New York, 
Mba publish immediately, for America, the third edl- 


mon °F ALEXANDER SCHMIDT'S 
SHAKESPEARE-LEXICON 


A Complete Dictionary of ali the English Words, 
Phrases, and Constructions inthe Works 
of the Poet, Revised and Enlarged by 


G. SARRAZIN 
(ALL IN ENGLISH.) 
2 Vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 


Besides man correstons and additionsin the text, 
the NEW SU MENT, connected with the main 
body of the dic ianare by "asterisks, embodies the re- 
sults of the Shakespeare scholarship ‘of recent times. 


An Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe 


By James Harvey Rosrnson, Professor of 


History in Columbia University. 
Part 1.—THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(Special edition for use this fall.) 
List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.10. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston New York Chicago London 





MIRACLES 


A Chapter from ** Orthodoxy, Its Truths and 
Errors’”’ 


BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent free Address Miss L. Freeman CLARKE, 91 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass 
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American Traits 
From tne Point of View of a German. 

By HVGO MUNSTERBERG 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York. 








TYPHOON 


Read “Typhoon” if you really care for fine 
work, or if you need exciting pages. It is a 
marine masterpiece. a Conran, Net 
$1.00. Fully illustrat 








Read THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 
©) Ts. Price, 


¥ CHARL . dD. 6. 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Pubs., Weseen. 
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BNOelo Avciewr 
serie ancient Egyer 


a= BY JEREMIAH CURTIN Translator of 








No novel of such interest and power as 
“The Pharaoh and the Priest” has been 
written about Egypt thus far. 

In this book the Egyptian state stands 
before us as a mighty living organism. 


ILLUSTRATED -12MO> 81,50 
LITTLE-BROWN'&CO-Publishers Boston 

















GET THE BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


DREAM DAYS 


By KENNETH GRAHAME 
Illustrated by 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 














10 Photogravures, Tail-pieces, &c. 
8vo. Price $2.50 net. 























JOHN LANE -:- NEW YORK 











Bureau for the Correction, Revision, and 
Preparation of MSS. and Proofs. 


MSS, typewritten and revised for publication. Criti 
cal reading of proofs after they have left printers’ 
hands. Printers who have more proof reading to 
do than they can conveniently handle may bring 
it here to advantage. Printers who have not suf- 
ficient work to employ a@ reader reguiarly may send 
their reading here in the assurance that it will be done 
accurately and promptly and at reasonable rates. Thirty 
years’ experience. 


TEALL BROS., 110 John St., N. Y. 
STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts. 


10 Roma. Aathor endFabd.. 1930ChestnutSt.,Phil . as 

We “oe d series for Preparatory Schools and Col 
leges. No sand wasted in superficial or mechanical work 
French Text: Numerous exercises in conversation, 
translation, composition. FPurt /. (60 cts.): Primary 
grade; thorough drill in Pronunciation. Purt J/. (90 
cta.): Intermediate grade; Essentials of Grammar; 4th 
Edition, rorer) with Vocabulary: most carefully grad- 
ed. Part ($1. 00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax 
ineets ee lcatate for admission to college. 

Part 1V. (35 cts.): Handbook af Pronunc iation for ad- 
vanced grade; concise and comprehensive. Sent to teach- 
ers for examination, with a view to introduction 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 80th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agente for the leading 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
matied on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


THOSE 
BLACK DIAMOND 


MEN. 








“ SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 
Material for French conversation. Booklet to any 
address. E. ROTH, 1185 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





Blankets. 


French, Austrian, and California Blankets 
Silk and Satin Down and Lamb's Woo! Comfortables 
Imported French Comfortables 
Bed-Spreads 


Flannels. 


Silk and Wool English Flannels, 
Novelties in Mercerized Orlwoola Flannels and 
Helvet Flannel 


Hroadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Travel. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days, 


Boston to ee and Liverpool 


Take one Poe Paiatial Row Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 
Sumer e RAED, My: 8. New ENGLAND, Oct 
MERION (new) 15 COMMONWEALTH, Nos 

KICHARDS, ‘MILES & CO. 77-41 State St., Boste 





~ es 


GOING ABROAD ON A tua E TRIP? 
Send for “* Bicycling Notes for T: ita Abroad * 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool—London 


Immense new steamers 
First Cabin $50 upwards. Round Trip $90. 
** Devonian ‘ Oct. 8 
a * Hanoverian erewe ima fret. 15 
* BEER” 4 cassece eeu Oct. 20 
** Cestrian **.... Nov. 5 


P. 0. HOUGHTON & co., ‘Gen’! Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 5 State Street, Hoston. 








European and American Pian 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 

John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 

Facing on Rerkeley, Boylston, ard Providence 
Streets; but one block from the far fam ed Put 
Gardens and the same distance pom Copley 
Square, is but two minutes’ walk fr yu the Art 
Museum and Trinity Chureh: ts dtre« oh pposlte 
the Institute of Technology, abd but five m mint ites 
to all theatres, shops, and the business section 

Restaurant 4 la Carte. Dining-koom. Table 


a’héte, Café and Billiard. Room for Gentiemen 











Financial. 


We buy and sell bills of ex hange an 
make Cable transfers of m«< ae y op Earo pe, 
LETTERS Australia, and South Afrt« also make 
collections and {ssue Com mereial and 
CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits avatiabie in ail parte 
of the world. 
International Checques. Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO, 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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NEW BOOKS—JUST READY 


Fiction and Illustrated Books 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S new book Piditenas this encch. 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES 
STORIES OF OLD CALIFORNIA. By the author of «* The Conqueror,’’ <« Senator North,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisner. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 
JACK LONDON’S New Alaskan Book 


CHILDREN OF THE FROST 
By JACK LONDON, Author of «* The Son of the Wolf,’’ <* The God of His Father.’’ Illustrated 





























by R. Martine Reay. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 
B. K. BENSON’S New War Story MISS BEULAH DIX’S 
BAYARD’S COURIER New Story of Cromwell's Time 
A Srory or Love anp ApvENTURE IN THE Cav- | A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD 
atry Campaicn. By the Author of «* Who Goes | By the Author of «* The Making of Christopher 





Ferringham,’’ etc. Illustrated by Witt H. Grere. 
Cloth, $1.50 





There?’’ etc. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 ' 












MR. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S | Bishop WHIPPLE’S Autobiography 


New Illustrated Book _ LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A 


NEW ENCLAND LONG EPISCOPATE 
AND ITS NEICHBORS The Reminiscences of the RT. REV. HENRY 


| 
| 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, Author of « Among | BEN]. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 









English Hedgerows,’’ «* Along French Byways,”’ Minnesota. | With portraits and other illustrations. 
etc. Profusely illustrated glimpses of charming New Edition, Cloth, 800, $2.50 net. 
phases of rural life. Cloth, Cr. 8v0, $2.00 net. + Infeagna, conversational, abounding te ancedotes.”—Oudiek. 



















Theological 


By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELICION 


By the Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, Author of «*Christ in Modern Theology,”’ etc. 
Second Edition, Cloth, 800, $8.50 net. Postage 24¢. 


“The most powerful defensive statement of the Christian faith that has recently appeared.""— Atlantic Monthly. 
By the late Dr. CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 
THE PSYCHOLOCICAL ELEMENTS OF RELICIOUS FAITH 


Dr. Everett’s valued lectures, issued under the supervision of Dr. Edward Hale for a committee of the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of Harvard University. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage re. 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Professor of Theology, Oberlin Theological Seminary 
THEOLOCY AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The book deals with the mutual influence of man’s theological belief and his growing sense of social obli- 
gation. Cloth, $1.25 net, Postage rr. 


















GEORGE L. BOLEN’S comprehensive work on 


THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE TRUSTS AND THE TARIFF 
With chapters on the Railroad Problem and Municipal Monopolies. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The most up to-date views of these vitally important subjects. 
















The ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS Series. Edited by Jonn Moriey. New Volumes 
By FREDERIC HARRISON | By Sir ALFRED LYALL | By HERBERT W. PAUL 


JOHN RUSKIN TENNYSON MATTHEW ARNOLD 
‘These volumes are uniform with Sir LESLIE STEPHEN’S George Eliot, etc. Each, cloth, gilt tops, 75 cents net. 














Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “ 328605" 
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The Week. 


Whether the entire National Guard of 
Pennsylvania will be equal to the duty of 
covering the territory to which it is as- 
signed, is open to question. Its highest 
officers have had long periods of strike 
duty at almost regular intervals of two 
years, but no foreign government, it is 
safe to say, would rest content with 
sending a force of this size, however ex- 
perienced, into so turbulent and lawless 
a region. The problem, it must be re- 
membered, is not a military one, but 
purely a matter of police duty of a pe- 
culiarly trying kind. It is not merely 
one of protecting millions of dollars’ 
worth of valuable property, or of over- 
awing strikers of eighteen or nineteen 
different nationalities, but of protecting 
men on their way to and from the col- 
lieries, and of safeguarding their fami- 
lies. The attitude of the strike leaders 
will naturally count for much in this 
matter. In view of Mitchell’s repeated 
assurances at the beginning of the 
strike that there must be no violence, 
because violence would ruin the min- 
ers’ cause, and his promises to disci- 
pline any offending local unions, it is 
distinctly his duty to give more time to 
denouncing criminal strikers and less 
to “advising” miners how to reply in 
mass-meetings to the charges of the 
operators. We do not think the Presi- 
dent’s proffer of a commission of inquiry 
calculated to enforce this duty. 








If, aside from the doctrine of protec- 
tion, the Republican party is to blame 
for the coal strike, its responsibility 
arose two years ago when Senator 
Hanna meddled with the strike then go- 
ing on in the anthracite region. That 
strike was engineered by Mitchell also. 
He timed it for the Presidential cam- 
paign—wisely, as it turned out, for 
when the Republican prospects became 
somewhat overcast by the discontent of 
the wage-workers, Mr. Hanna came to 
New York and persuaded Mr. Morgan to 
make the concession of a 10 per cent. 
advance in wages as a political move. 
This may have been a just concession, 
but since the object of making it was 
political, it led Mitchell and the United 
Mine Workers to believe that they could 
get another advance in the same way. 
The charge that the Republican party 
is responsible for the present coal short- 
age has just this foundation, no more. 
The strike might have come even if Mr. 
Hanna had not put his oar into the trou- 
bled waters in 1900, but his movement 
at that time made a new strike almost 
certain, 





Cable advices from England report 
large orders for coal to be shipped to 
America, and corresponding engage- 
ments for freight room to convey it 
hither. The announcement is made also 
that the new steamship combine has 
ordered 50,000 tons to be brought from 
England for New York, and perhaps 
also for Boston. Orders have been sent 
to Canada for all the coal in sight. In 
short, we are in the world’s market as a 
buyer of coal, and if we have time we 
can get a sufficient supply by paying 
enough for it. Our demand in foreign 
countries will put up the price in those 
markets, and make the conditions of 
living somewhat harder there. But this 
is only reversing the condition that ex- 
ists when Europe has a short crop of 
wheat, and bids up the price of the poor 
man’s flour in our market. One of the 
London newspapers suggests that the 
Government might, in an extreme case, 
prohibit the exportation of coal. The 
Government could not do so without an 
act of Parliament, and it is difficult to 
see how Parliament could prohibit ex- 
portation after putting a tax on ex- 
ported coal for the benefit of the Im- 
perial treasury. The coal owners would 
have something to say about that. 

There is one thing that we can do to 
cheapen the price of fuel, and that is to 
repeal the duty on coal. This tax is 
sixty-seven cents per ton, and it applies 
to anthracite as well as bituminous. Un- 
der all tariffs prior to 1897, anthracite 
had been on the free list, but a change 
was made in a rather shamefaced way 
in the Dingley bill, by which anthracite 
was made dutiable. The phraseology of 
the McKinley tariff included in the du- 
tiable list only bituminous coal and 
shale and culm, but the Dingley measure 
added the words “and all coals contain- 
ing less than 92 per cent. of fixed car- 
bon.” There is no foreign anthracite 
which contains as much as 92 per cent. 
of fixed carbon. Thus anthracite became 
dutiable for the first time in our history. 
This change was made, not because an- 
thracite was imported to any perceptible 
extent, but because anthracite mines ex- 
isted near Banff, on the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway, and it was possible that the 
product might find a market in the Unit- 
ed States. In order to be prepared for an 
emergency, a duty of sixty-seven cents 
per ton was clapped on the article in 
this underhand way. Well, the emer- 
gency has now come. Anthracite from 
Wales is now on shipboard coming to 
the United States, and it is reported that 
a contract has been made for Canadian 
anthracite also. When it arrives, this 
blessed Government, which is trying in 
all ways to get rid of its surplus reve- 
nue, will demand sixty-seven cents for 





each ton admitted to our ports, and 
the classes who can least afford it will 
have to pay the tax. 


A convention cannot rise above its 
source. Ex-Gov. Hill was in full contro! 
of the Democratic Convention at Sara 
toga last week, and his characteristie 
talent for intrigue, for low cunning, for 
shifts and turns, together with his in 
veterate inability to measure or to satis- 
fy the best opinion of his party or the 
public, was stamped upon all the pro- 
ceedings. It was all very well to drop 
Bryanism in silence, but what is to take 
its place? Tammany played a humble 
role in the Convention. That was in 
grateful contrast to the Croker domi 
nation of two years ago, but what as- 
surance have we that there is any real 
change of heart? The one great guaran- 
tee of a new purpose and honorable 
methods is lacking--the nomination for 
Governor of a man whose name should 
be a synonym for courage and character, 
intelligence and resolute will. How far 
Mr. Coler falls short of meriting that de- 
scription, we have been compelled to 
point out from time to time, and there is 
no magic in a nomination for high office 
to make us read a man’s nature and rec 
ord differently after he has received it. 
With many others, we had bright hopes 
of Mr. Coler when he first came to public 
notice as Comptroller of this city, block- 
ing the path of the indecent Ramapo 
plotters. But Mr. Coler himself was the 
one to disabuse the minds of the clear- 
sighted of the notion that he might he 
of the stuff of which true reformers are 
made. In the first place, he immediate 
ly developed a most unpleasing eagerness 
for political reward. He angled for nom- 
inations as Mayor, either by Tammany 
or against, he cared not which, and won- 
dered at the fastidious people who 
thought it made any difference which; 
or as Governor, whether by or against a 
boss, it was all one to him. He has long 
been, in short, that most undesirable of 
candidates—the uncommonly anxious 
one. Mr. Coler, moreover, has shown 
such instability of judgment and so fee- 
ble a personal grasp on either principles 
or the practical duties of a public ser- 
vant, that he can arouse no hope of new 
life for his party. No one, except those 
who love to be deceived, could imagine 
him in office anything but a tool of Hill's. 


The Saratoga platform is a sort of 
catch-all, but is, on the whole, a much 
better document than the one which the 
Republicans adopted at the same place 
the week before. The demand for the 
nationalization of the anthracite coal 
mines is too glaringly a campaign dodge 
to be taken seriously. It is a kind of 
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freak plank, of which we shall hear no 
more (except reproach of its authors) 
when the strike is over. On the subject 
of the State canals, the Democrats are 
far more satisfactory than the Republi- 
cans. They are explicit and progressive, 
where the latter were halting and eva- 
sive and meaningless. What is said 
about the need of instant tariff revision 
to relieve industry and to right injustice 
is admirable; and the denunciation of a 
colonial policy, with a demand for gen- 
erous treatment of Cuba, has a good ring. 
These deliverances on national politics 
are sound doctrine, and should be em- 
bodied in law; but that is no reason at 
all for thinking that anything but harm 
can come to the affairs of this State 
from putting them again in the hands of 
David B. Hill, by means of his proxy, 
Mr. Coler. 


The Democrats of Rhode Island did 
at least two good things in their State 
Convention last week. The first was that 
they utterly ignored Bryan and Bryan- 
ism and confined themselves mainly to 
State issues. Rhode Island is a small 
State, and the Democratic party there 
cuts a small figure in the national or- 
ganization, but every convention that 
casts its clod on Mr. Bryan’s coffin does 
its part towards rehabilitating and 
strengthening the Democratic party. 
The Convention also defeated the ambi- 
tion of John J. Fitzgerald of Pawtucket, 
who wished to run for Governor. The 
significance of this act lies in the fact 
that Mr. Fitzgerald is in his small way 
as thorough a demagogue as Bryan. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was Mayor of Pawtucket dur- 
ing the street-car strike in that city a 
few months ago. In his endeavor to 
curry favor with the labor vote, he 
abjectly surrendered to the strikers 
and allowed them to run riot through 
the city. Through his incompetence and 
cowardice he won the contempt of all 
the decent and law-abiding citizens of 
his State. He looked for his reward 
this autumn, but the gang of his back- 
ers was unable to force him upon the 
Convention. He retires, therefore, not 
only despised, but defeated. 


They teach logic in the colleges of 
Massachusetts, but little of it got into 
the tariff plank of the Massachu- 
setts Republican platform. This recites 
that “the high wages and constant em- 
ployment” of the past five years are 
“due” to the Dingley tariff; but then 
it immediately proceeds to assert that 
“the habit of charging to the tariff 
whatever evils, real or imagined, afflict 
the country, has become an evil of. it- 
self’! Why so, any more than charging 
blessings to it? Do the Republicaus 
of Massachusetts suppose that Ameri 
cans are so simple as to believe that 
every good they enjoy is due to a pro- 
tective tariff, but that all the concomi- 





tant evils are due to the Democrats, or 
an unkind fate or mysterious Provi- 
dence, working through obscure “so- 
cial and industrial causes”? No, the 
tariff is either all or nothing. Treated 
as a fetish by the Republicans them- 
selves, it will be so treated by the people 
—that is, it will have flowers flung on 
it and rice spread out before it in pros- 
perous times, but will be knocked about 
and have nails driven into it when the 
evil days come. If this is, as the Mas- 
sachusetts Republicans lament, itself an 
evil, they are primarily responsible for 
it. They have sedulously cultivated the 
idea that tariff laws create prosperity 
and content, and it is not for them to 
dodge when discontent rises angrily to 
ask why they do not make a tariff to 
cure it. Certainly one would search far 
before finding grosser inconsistency 
than their tariff plank, said to be the 
product of the pen of H. C. Lodge, LL.D. 


The notion that Speaker Henderson’s 
withdrawal was due to mere petulance 
is much weakened by the letter of ac- 
ceptance of the candidate who has been 
nominated in his stead. Judge Birdsall 
takes his stand squarely on the Iowa 
platform and with Gov. Cummins and 
the more progressive element among the 
Iowa Republicans. The idea that some 
man who held the same views as Speak- 
er Henderson might be nominated and 
elected, in spite of the abrupt action of 
the latter, evidently was not shared to 
any extent in the district affected. The 
determination of Gov. Cummins and his 
associates to force the fighting for tariff 
revision is again exhibited by this nom- 
ination, followed by the plain speaking 
of the letter of acceptance. Speaker Hen- 
derson is thus required to support a can- 
didate who adheres to the views on the 
tariff issue which he regards as utterly 
obnoxious, or else to take the responsi- 
bility of contributing to the election of 
ex-Gov. Boies, the Democratic nominee. 
Evidently the “Iowa idea” will not 
down, in Iowa at any rate. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Foss, at one time doubtful, 
but now confirmed by the recount, who 
made his contest in the Eleventh Massa- 
chusetts District on the platform of free 
hides, free coal, and free iron, indicates, 
moreover, that it will not down in other 
parts of the country. 


Why are Crumpacker, Grosvenor, 
Chandler et al. silent over the political 
ostracism of colored citizens by Repub- 
lican organizations in the Southern 
States? When the Democrats in that 
section were framing election turnstiles 
that would bar illiterate negroes while 
admitting ignorant whites, no political 
penalty was deemed too severe by the 
Northern champions of negro rights; 
but when white Republicans in Ala- 
bama and North Carolina are denying 
representation in party conventions to 





the saving remnant of the colored vote— 
the educated and property-owning negro 
electorate, which not even Democratic 
malice and ingenuity could disfranchise 
—not a protest is raised by the Republi- 
cans of the North. Their silence needs 
explanation. They have not the selfish 
motive of their brethren of the South, 
who are substituting a white Republi- 
can organization for the lost negro vote 
as a basis for Federal patronage; and 
the only logical conclusion is that they 
have jettisoned the negro vote in their 
pursuit of the ignis fatuus of a white 
man’s party in the South. To find a 
Republican virtue in a Democratic sin 
is evidently no wrench to a certain kind 
of political conscience. 


Secretary Shaw has been getting into 
deeper water from day to day since he 
made the decision that the banks need 
not keep any reserve against Govern- 
ment deposits. Several explanations of 
his true meaning have been put out un- 
officially, and each one seems to have 
been misinterpreted. People tried to 
reconcile the ruling with the law as they 
read it in the statute-book, and as it was 
impossible to do so, they became mysti- 
fied. A rumor gained ground that the 
Comptroller of the Currency did not 
agree with the Secretary’s ruling, and 
that he would enforce the law as it 
stood. Stocks fell two or three points 
when this divergence of views was an- 
nounced. So the Secretary made a fresh 
explanation in a circular dated Octo- 
ber 4, to which he affixed his signature. 
The substance of it is, that while the 
law requires the national banks to main- 
tain a fixed percentage of reserve 
against all deposits, it leaves both the 
Comptroller and the Secretary a dis 
cretion as to enforcing the penalty for 
violating it. The law says that when 
the bank fails to maintain the reserve 
the Comptroller may notify it to make 
good such reserve, and that if it fails 
to do so within thirty days the Comp- 
troller may, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a re- 
ceiver, etc. After reciting these terms 
of the law, the circular says: 

“You are therefore notified that the rule 
will not be enforced, so far as it relates to 


Government deposits secured by Govern- 
ment bonds.” 


The Comptroller prudently refrains 
from issuing any circular on his own 
part, but intimates, through the news- 
papers, that he may continue to send the 
banks the usual notices when their re 
serve is less than the required percen- 
tage of their total deposits. This course 
would certainly be prudent, since the 
sending of such notices does not com- 
mit him to any forward movement, 
while it does protect his rear. The 
main question, however, is, what ef- 
fect these notices are likely to have on 
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the banks. The whole purpose of the 
new ruling was to open the way for an 
expansion of loans. This motive, suffi- 
ciently obvious in itself, was rather loud- 
ly proclaimed in the dispatches from 
Washington on September 30. It was 
then said that the new ruling would 
make possible an expansion of loans and 
discounts to the amount of $130,000,000. 
The banks of New York, however, have 
not availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to expand their loans. The Clear- 
ing-house returns of last Saturday are 
presented in the old way. The reserve 
is computed on the basis of all the de- 
posits, public and private and a sur- 
plus, although not a large one, is shown. 
Perhaps the depositary banks, realizing 
that life is short, and the tenure of of- 
fice uncertain, and the state of public 
opinion shifting, would not like to have 
notices from the Comptroller’s office pi!- 
ing up against them every thirty days, 
even though assured by the Secretary 
that such notices mean nothing. But in 
point of fact they do mean something, 
as may at any time appear. 


The Government’s revenue from cus 
toms taxes, during August, not only was 
$5,000,000 greater than the year before, 
but was much the largest of any month 
in the country’s history. September's 
customs revenue, complete returns for 
which are now at hand, is substantial- 
ly the same as that of August. Both re- 
turns show the effect of our enormous 
merchandise imports, which, in the two 
past months, have exceeded all prece- 
dent. The September customs return also 
explains the continued Treasury surplus, 


and the recent resulting drain on the 
money market. Last April’s internal- 
tax reduction law was expected to 


strike $72,500,000 from the annual reve- 
nue—an average cut of something ove 
$6,000,000 monthly. In the three first 
months of the fiscal year, internal reve- 
nue has been diminished $13,800,000. This 
is much below the estimate, but it was 
sufficient, along with a $15,000,000 in- 
crease during the period’s expenditure, 
to have caused a $6,000,000 deficit 
customs 


had 
receipts remained unchanged. 
But the customs revenue, since June, has 
been $15,000,000 greater than last year’s; 
hence, of course, an enlarged surplus. 


It must be pointed out again, however, 
that this surplus 
tively small. It is true that the excess 
for September was $11,000,000; but the 
excess since July 1 has been only $9,000,- 


revenue is compara- 


000, and of that excess $7,400,000 has 
been deposited with the banks. These 
figures hardly indicate that the Trea- 


sury has been, as is commonly declared, 
“draining” the money market. What it 
has actually taken and locked up this 
season is a bagatelle in the huge cash 
reserve fund of New York. 


trouble has been that the West 
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heavily for harvest needs—it took $10,- 
000,000 net last month; that the settle 
ment of our bankers’ large foreign bor 
rowings has prevented movement of gold 
from Europe; and that the banks, never- 
theless, continued, until the rise in mon 
ney startled them, to increase their loans 
ad libitum. The resultant crisis in 
the market may have been which 
warranted special help from the Trea- 
sury; but the facts should be clearly un- 


one 


derstood. 


The details of the steamship combina- 
tion, so far as the articles of incorpora- 
tion go, have been made public. The 
companies joined together are the Amer 
ican and Red Star, the Atlantic Trans- 
port, the White Star, the Leyland, and 
the Dominion. The three last named 
are under the British flag, but at least 
one of them (the Leyland) is owned by 
Americans. They are brought together 
under a Néw Jersey charter and under 
the name of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company. This company has 
formed an agreement with the two large 
German companies (the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican and the North German Lloyd) by 
which said German companies agree to 
contribute a portion of their dividends 
to the International, and the latter 
agrees to pay a fixed sum each year to 
the former. In other words, the Inter- 
national pays from its own funds to the 
German companies 6 per cent. per an- 
num on at least 20,000,000 marks ($5.,- 
000,000) in any event. If the German 
companies do not earn dividends with- 
in the year, they pay nothing to the In- 
ternational, but they get $300,000 as an 
annual bonus or subsidy from the com 
bine. This, we suppose, is paid to the 
yerman companies to prevent rate-cut 
ting. 


The capitalization of the International 
is $120,000,000 stock and $75,000,000 in 
414 per cent. bonds, or $195,000,000 in all. 
One-half of the stock is classed as pre- 
ferred, one-half as common. The pre- 
ferred is entitled to a 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive dividend, as in the case of the Steel 
Corporation. If the business should 
prove less profitable than the promoters 
expect, and the dividends on the common 
should be put in jeopardy, a conversion 
of some part of the preferred into bonds 
at 4% per cent., as in the case of the 
Steel Corporation, would be a natural 
consequence. What would be a fair val- 
uation of the entire property nobody out- 
side the combination (and probably few 
inside) knows. It is customary to say 
that property is worth what it would 
cost to replace it, but that would be an 
over-estimate in this case, since an old 
ship is not worth so much as a new 
one. Judging by the usual procedure in 
the promotion of Trusts, the capitaliza- 


The real tion is probably three or four times 
drew | what 


it cost to build the ships. The 
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overplus may represent syndicate profits 
or the company’s estimate of its “good 
will.” The been given 
out verbally that none of the securities 
will be offered to that 
the owners of the constituent companie: 
will take the No 
binding them to their holdings 
is shown among the papers. We infer, 
therefore, that if the public should show 
a strong desire to buy the securities, th: 


statement has 


the public, but 


whole instrumént 


retain 


present owners might be induced 
with a portion of them 


to part 


The 


ficer at 


refusal of an American naval of 


Panama to allow a 


_ , 
Colombian 


General to proceed over the railway to 


Colon sustains our bouffe method of ful 


filling our treaty obligatic 


m to “guaran 
tee Colombian sovereignty” on the Isth 


mus. Of course, it is the other clause of 
the treaty to which Admiral Casey 

the clause under which it is our right 
and duty to keep transit open. But the 
Colombians may be ex: 


plaining of the 


progressive 
which we have made of that part of the 
no fight 
Then 


Government 


First. we would allow 
ing along the 


we refused to permit 


treaty 


line of the railroad 


troops, 


or insurrectionary, to take pa on 


Sage 


the trains. This we afterwards modified 


so as to allow unarmed soldiers to be 


carried across, 


arate train. 


their rifles going by sep 


But now we have held that 


the presence of a single General in tran 
sit would precipitate a conflict, and so 
we have put a veto on his going. He 
might have complacently taken this ae- 
tion as a striking tribute to his personal 


Yet the strange 


msider himself 


prowess. man is report 


ed to « and h Govern 


ment insulted 


The funeral of 


Zola at Paris on Sut 
day is, of course, described in the press 
dispatches as an impressive ceremony, 
for it is always true that ‘“‘man is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, and pomp 
in the grave.” The impr ven i 
ihis case, however, was not in the mu 
nicipal guards that lined the route, in 


the company of infantry that added br 


liance to the spectacle, or in the oration 
of M. Hermant, who, on behalf of the 
Societies of Authors and Dramatists, re 
viewed Zola’s literary work. Such t 


utes might have been paid to almost an 
prominent man of letters The 
Zola’s funeral was the 
thousands of workingmen 
panied by thei 
hind the coffin, and the pa 
Anatole France M 


France did not emphasize Zola’s skill as 


impres 
sive feature of 
many accom 
wive who marched b 
sionat 
to these people by 
lineator of 


a constructor of plots, a de 


character, or a master of style The 
achievement which the moment of Zoia‘s 
death bulked of M 
France and of his listeners, was that out 


burst of 


large in the eyes 


indignation which roused the 


country against injustice 
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DEUS EX MACHINA. 


That the coal strikers would lay down 
their arms on a personal appeal from 
the President, in a conference with him 
in the presence of the operators, no sane 
man could have expected. The very call- 
ing of the conference was proof that 
their premeditated weapon of general 
distress was doing its deadly work. Their 
being summoned as high contracting 
parties gratified their love of distinction 
and sense of power, while it confirmed 
them in the belief that Federal inter- 
ference was not to be feared from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, notwithstanding his 
emphatic announcement that the exist- 
ing situation must terminate at once. 
Moreover, on any supposable agreement 
that might be reached, the only pledge 
which they could carry out would be to 
declare the strike off. In fact, they 
brought with them only a specious offer 
to arbitrate the unarbitrable, which the 
operators rejected, not as operators but 
as men, defending the rights of man. 

Regarded by itself, therefore, the con- 
ference was but another of the spec- 
tacular performances to which the Pres- 
ident has accustomed us. He manifest- 
ed his concern for the impending nation- 
al calamity; he brought both sides to- 
gether as no other intermediary could 
have done; he had nothing to say about 
the merits of the strike, still less about 
the philosophy of trade-unionism; he 
listened to offer and argument from 
either hand, and then the meeting dis- 
so ved back into its original unsubstan- 
tiality. If it had no design of furnish- 
ing public ground for taking the de- 


cisive step which should give quietus 
to Mitchell, as on a memorable oc- 
casion to Debs, it was worse than 
useless. It fostered hopes of suc- 
cess which must be disappointed if 
this country is to be saved from perdi- 


tion. It intensified by delay the already 
prevailing suffering and anxiety of 
mind. It gave grounds for suspecting 
the same political paralysis at the White 
House as at the capitol of Pennsylvania; 
to which Mitchell’s proposition to leave 
the choice of arbitrators to the Presi- 
dent decidedly lent color. For it must 
not forgotten that the President 
found himself in Washington, not as the 
careful watchman at the seat of govern- 
ment, but as the disabled party stump- 
orator—stumping virtually in his own 
behalf for a second term. 

There was another disqualification, 
less obvious but not less positive, for 
his initiating a paper settlement. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a protectionist—not 
more profound, not more original, than 
his predecessor. He was dealing with 
the perfect flower of protectionism in 
trade-unionism. For this reason, among 
others, he was predisposed to vfew the 
strike as a legal condition—in other 
words, to cheat himself with names. 


be 


What he could not see before him was 
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the rival President that Mitchell is, who 
says to the Constitutional President 
chosen by the suffrages of the whole 
people, whom he is bound to protect 
against rebellion and civil chaos, “Thus 
far, and no farther.” There appeared 
but one right in the coal regions, the 
right to strike, and to terrorize, maim, 
and murder men ready to work in har- 
mony with the operators and to supply 
the direst need of the country. Because 
this right has by tolerance and the decay 
of manhood become a vested one in the 
minds of most Americans, its essential 
destructiveness to our institutions has 
failed to penetrate the Presidential 
mind. Hence Mr. Roosevelt was not 
the man to illumine the situation and 
electrify the patriotic feeling of the 
country by the fitting word, calling a 
spade a spade, and to adopt the only 
measures demanded by the gravity and 
urgency of the crisis. 

There is, connected with the foregoing, 
a subordinate deception or fallacy, which 
confounds the unthinking. What we 
may call the Strike Power, as of old 
(when times were better, albeit not so 
good) we spoke of the Slave Power, is 
assumed to rest upon the conferences of 
a body of freemen, whereas its constit- 
uency is recruited by press-gang meth- 
ods and its policy dictated by absolute 
compulsion, not to speak of other meth- 
ods known to those who rig conventions 
for ordinary party purposes. Its sole 
brake is the chance of failure. The size 
of the majority required for appearance 
of free will and deliberation is of no con- 
sequence. A majority of one might have 
precipitated the present pandemonium; 
and, what is equally to the purpose in 
the purview of White House conferences, 
the slightest grievance—the discharge of 
a single man or mule-boy—would, given 
a prospect of success, have been made the 
pretext for the renewal of the struggle 
for domination never to be allayed till 
there has been a moral awakening on the 
part of the American people. Mitchell 
would have gone with as much effrontery 
to the White House with a grievance 
that he could carry in a brown-paper 
parcel, as with one that required a Sara- 
toga trunk. His cruel contemplation of 
the misery inflicted upon the remote in- 
nocent and helpless by his warfare would 
have been as steady in the one contin- 
gency as in the other. He rests secure 
in the forced allegiance of some, the de- 
luded allegiance of others, the would-be 
emancipated thralls of Capital who 


‘t——— Hurst thelr manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain."’ 


Much silly talk has been heard about 
the country having got along without 
anthracite coal in past ages—as if it 
could readjust itself to substitutes in for- 
ty-eight hours and in the bitter season 
of the year; as if it had not been sought 
to dragoon the soft-coal miners into line 
with the anthracite, with a narrow 
avoidance of that catastrophe. Every 


one knows that coal ranks with air and 
water in the life of modern civilization; 
and we ask, if Nature had concentrated 
the water supply in one particular tract 
of this part of the continent, and its 
custodians had, for a question of wages 
or other consideration, attempted by 
force to lock the gates and withhold the 
supply till their demands were satisfied, 
how long would the people have looked 
on complacently at the President and the 
Governor of the containing State mak- 
ing a football of responsibility for the 
continuance of the famine? Or we will 
make another supposition, that the an- 
thracite coal deposits were in a Southern 
State, and mined by negroes organized 
in a trade-union, and that they under- 
took to play Mitchell’s anarchistic game; 
does any one believe their leader would 
have been invited to confer with the 
President, or that we should not have 
heard one cry of “Lynch them!” and 
seen volunteers spring up on all sides? 
We can as well revert to turnpikes and 
stage-coaches as dispense with coal, and 
coal is inseparable from the iron of our 
rails and from the traffic that is carried 
over the rails. Commerce to-day means 
nothing if coal be eliminated; they can 
no longer be thought of apart. The coun- 
try has justified one courageous Presi- 
dent in seeing to it, by prompt and ef- 
ficacious interposition of Federal troops, 
that no conspiracy of strike and boycott 
against railroads should defeat the Con- 
stitutional provision for the protection 
of commerce. Nothing but a legal quibble 
can establish any difference in the sit- 
uation created by Debs in 1894 and that 
initiated by Mitchell to-day. No trains, 
no commerce; no coal-mining, no com- 
merce. The difference is in the occu- 
pant of the White House—in 1894, Cleve- 
land, the civilian; to-day the most belli- 
cose of the long line of Presidents. 
President Roosevelt has followed up 
the abortive conference with a putting 
of the screws on Governor Stone that 
ought to have been applied before the 
President set out on his campaign tour 
against Trusts, no one of which has in- 
flicted such material and moral damage 
on this country, so raised the price of 
a prime necessary of life, or excited 
such apprehensions regarding the very 
framework of our Government. Whether 
the Pennsylvania militia ordered out 
en masse will suffice to restore order and 
protect willing industry, remains to be 
seen. We do not ourselves believe that 
it was necessary to await Governor 
Stone’s tardy and reluctant action, or 
the ultimate call which he may still 
have to make for Federal aid. His im- 
potence during the past two months at 
least has been a trumpet-call. Were 
there no statute under which he might 
act, were there no construction of the 
Constitution broad enough for the emer- 
gency, the true saviour of society 
would still perform the deed. When 
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call the organization of the House in the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, an ex-President, 
promoted to that body, offered a resolu- 
tion to remove the unlawful obstacle. 
“But who will put the question?” in- 
quired all; and John Quincy Adams re- 
sponded, “I will put the question my- 
self.” 


A NEW KIND OF TRUST. 


Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity has been delivering lectures in 
several Western cities on the subject 
of Trusts, and he has detected in the 
mass a new microbe which seems capa- 
ble of a large development. It cou- 
sists of an alliance between the Trust 
and the labor union in particular trades, 
who join together to fleece the con- 
sumer and divide the proceeds between 
themselves. This kind of microbe has 
only just become visible, but an example 
of it is found in the glass industry. 
“Glass-blowers,” says Professor Clark, 
“are scarce, and for lack of them many 
glass pots are idle. The public pays a 
high rate for its window-panes. ‘The 
men and their employers have still an 
issue to settle with each other, for it 
has still to be determined how much of 
the tax which the public pays shall go 
to each of them; but in collecting the 
tax their interests are one, and the is- 
sue between the industry as a whole 
and the purchasing public takes prece- 
dence of that between masters and men 
within the industry.” 

This throws a new light on the vaunt- 
ed efficacy of the tariff to raise the 
wages of the laborer. We create in the 
home market a monopoly in the pro luc- 
tion of an indispensable article, avowed- 
ly in order to benefit the wage-worker. 
Of course, somebody must pay the piper. 
The consumers, who are the whole peo- 
ple, must contribute to that end; but 
how is the wage-worker to get his share? 
The employer will not pay more for la- 
bor than the market rate if he can help 
himself. The laborer understands that 
perfectly. He does not expect anybody 
to pay more than he is compelled to. So 
he forms a trade union, and limits, as 
much as possible, the numbers who 
shall be admitted to it. He limits the 
number of apprentices, and he calls all 
who would like to work at that trade 
but who are not members of the union 
“scabs,” and pelts them with brickbats 
when necessary. He boycotts all who 
buy non-union goods. The employer does 
not relish that kind of unionizing, be- 
cause he does not like any monopoly but 
his own, yet if he can prevent competi- 
tion among producers he will consent 
to make an alliance with his employees 
against the rest of the community; not 
very cheerfully, perhaps, but he will do 
it because he does not see any easier 
way to go on. By and by it becomes a 
compact between the two that they shal 
charge as much for their goods as the 





tariff will allow, and divide the pro 
ceeds. Then the political party that 
enacts the tariff claims great merit for 
having taxed nine-tenths of the com 
munity in order to raise the wages and 
profits of the small remainder. 

The glass industry is an instance very 
much in point. The duty on common 
window glass of the smaller sizes is one 
and three-eighths cents per pound. It 
ranges from that figure to four and 
three-eighths cents for the largest sizes. 
The tariff act does not specify what is 
the equivalent ad-valorem rate, but 
since the rate in all unspecified arti- 
cles is 45 per cent. ad valorem, we as- 
sume that the duty on common window 
glass is not less. If the glass-blowers 
have secured their rights under the tar- 
iff, if they have secured what the poli- 
ticians said they intended to give them, 
they have got all that they are entitled 
to under the most generous interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of protection. We 
recall the fact that some years ago, when 
those who habitually “tinker with the 
tariff’ procured the passage of a bill add- 
ing to the dutiable value of imported 
goods the cost of boxing, baling, and 
eartage of the same, the glass-blowers 
made a computation of the amount that 
this provision would add to the cost 
of foreign glass, and then struck for the 
whole amount as wages, and got it; and 
we think they were quite right in doing 
so. The men who tinkered the tariff in 
this way said that they did so to protect 
the American laborer, and it was no 
more than fair that the American la- 
borer should take them at their word. 

Evidently protection belongs not to 
the statics, but to the dynamics of po- 
litical economy. It is not stationary. 
It is always on the move. Having ex- 
hausted everything that was conce‘tv- 
able under the tariff, it took the form 
of combination among producers. It is 
now about to take the labor unions in- 
to partnership, or rather the latter are 
forcing themselves in. Such union is 
not practicable in all cases, but it is 
so in trades requiring a high degree 
of skill. By preventing boys from learn- 
ing particular: trades, and putting up a 
wall against the immigrant laborer and 
imported goods, it is possible for the 
Trust and the labor union jointly to put 
up the prices of particular goods to the 
limit of the conscientious scruples of 
the joint producers. Professor Clark 
considers the danger serious, but not 
irremediable. Society may yet protect 
itself, he says, but “it will take the unit- 
ed effort of classes who have not yet 
worked together to remedy it.’’ He re- 
fers, doubtless, to the consumer and the 
non-union worker. Eventually these 
classes will be compelled to organize for 
self-defence. The ranks of labor are go- 
ing to be recruited as long as the world 
lasts. People will continue to be born, 
and they must find ways to earn a liv- 
ing. If the avenues of employment are 
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monopolized by the new kind of Trust, 
by means of the boycott or otherwtse, 
the classes thus injured must meet the 
issne systematically, and not at hap- 
hazard as now. 


“ON PROTECTION LINES.” 

Tariff revision thunders are crash- 
ing in all parts of the Republican sky. 
The National League of Republican 
Clubs meets in Chicago, only to find that 
tariff reduction and the re.ation of the 
tariff to Trusts are the burning ques 
tions of the hour. Republican orators 
and Congressional nominees in all parts 
of the country are forced to speak on 
this one topic. They deprecate, they 
quibble, they evade, but still they talk 
about it. In some cases they take a 
bold stand for amending the tariff; in 
others, they vehemently protest against 
laying an impious hand upon the sacred 
Republican ark of the covenant; but in 
all cases they confess that the question 
has burst full on the country again. The 
“closed” tariff is wide open once more, 
The “settled” protective policy is in a 
state of wild upheaval. Party leaders 
are quaking and wondering what will 
come next; but all of them can see that 
divisive forces are at work in the Re 
publican ranks. That top-heavy protec- 
tion which they thought was the very 
making of the party, now threatens to 
break it. 

In these circumstances, a phrase is 
needed as a life-preserver in the whelm- 
ing floods of popular agitation. Sen- 
ator Lodge grasped for such a form of 
words in his speech at Boston the other 
day. Personally, he wants nothing done 
to the tariff, but said that if the peo- 
ple demand revision, he would waive 
his individual preferences and allow 
them to have their way. This was cer- 
tainly magnanimous of him. He might 
have insisted stubbornly, and then the 
people would have had no remedy, except 
revolution. But Lodge is pure benevo- 
lence when it comes to letting the ma- 
jority rule, and he graciously gave notice 
that he would not thwart the popular 
will. Sut on one point he was very 
firm, even stern. Any reduction of the 
tariff that might be made must be “on 
protection lines.” He wanted that un- 
derstood. Free hides for Massachusetts 
manufacturers could be had only on con- 
dition that the act of Congress making 
them free should be labelled in capital 
letters a protective act. If it was a 
question of making hides free in the 
name of free trade, why, you would first 
have to walk over the dead body of Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge. “Cut down duties, if 
you must,” he said heroically to the 
American people, “but do not fail to call 
it an extension of the protective prin- 
ciple.” The fact that protection has 
hitherto always meant marking duties 
up has nothing to do with the case 

Almost on the same day, Senator For- 
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aker was opening the Obio campaign, 
and was using the same form of words. 
He, too, admitted that the tariff might 
have to be revised, but he also contend- 
ed that the work must be done ‘‘on pro- 
tection lines.””’ The phrase bids fair to 
have frequent airings. It may take the 
place of that venerable joke, “the tariff 
revised by its friends.”’ The latter has 
been too frequently defined by actual 
practice to be any longer eligible. We 
all know that revision of the tariff by its 
“friends’’ means simply a fresh distribu- 
tion of favors and plunder among those 
who are lucky enough to write the tariff 
bill in its final form. The “Constitu- 
tion between friends” is a feeble jest 
compared to the side-splitting farce of 
the tariff revised by its friends. Talk 
about loving a man for the enemies he 
has made! We hate the tariff for the 
friends it has made. But this proposal 
to revise the tariff “on protection lines” 
is a new and amusing invention, well 
worth inspecting with a view to finding 
out what the phrase really means. 

Let it be understood at the outset that 
men who have tariff reduction at heart 
do not care two straws what it is called, 
provided the thing be done. If it will 
please or relieve protectionists to as- 
sert that steps towards free trade are 
really movements along the line of pro- 
tection, free-traders will not be cruel 
enough to deny them that consolation. 
The protectionists may keep the name 
if they will give up the substance. We 
should have no objection whatever if a 
Republican Congress passed a bill to 
put on the free list hides, and iron, and 
coal, and wool (as Massachusetts Repub- 
lican nominees for Congress are de- 
manding), and to reduce or repeal the 
duties on steel and glass and other Trust- 
made articles (as the Iowa Republicans 
would like to see done), and then sol- 
emnly ticketed it the greatest measure 
of protection to American industry ever 
enacted. Give us the thing, and we care 
not for the label. Free wool may be 
described as carrying out the teachings 
of Horace Greeley; free iron and coal 
and hides may be declared to be ex- 
actly in line with the principles of Clay, 
and Carey, and Thompson, and “Pig- 
jron” Kelley; a sharp cut in the duties 
on manufactures of steel and of glass 
may be asserted to be conceived in the 
very spirit of the Morrill, and McKin- 
ley, and Dingley tariffs—-all that does 
not matter, Have it your own way, 
gentlemen of the alarmed protectionist 
camp; apply to your hurts the balm of 
any misleading title you like. All we 
want is tariff reduction, and it will 
smell to us just as sweet by any of your 
fantastic names. 

But we really suppose that we have to 
do, in this new phrase “on protection 
lines,” with a Tale of a Tub. It is some- 
thing thrown out by the frightened Re- 
publican navigators in the hope of di- 
verting the whale that threatens to sink 





their craft. Who imagines that Lodge 
and Foraker really wish or hope to see 
the injustices of the tariff corrected, its 
monstrosities sheared away? At best 
they would be reluctant servants of the 
people, whipped to their task. If there 
is to be real revision, reductions that will 
mean something, readjustments that 
look to the good of the whole people, and 
not to the advantage of grasping cliques, 
the work will have to be done by men 
who can undertake it with untrammelled 
hands, under some such positive instruc- 
tions from their constituents as are con- 
tained in the tariff plank of the New 
York Democrats. That declares, with- 
out shuffling or mumbling, that the tariff 
should be levied only for ‘‘public objects, 
never for private purposes,’’ and should 
be “limited to the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered.” 
Compared with that straightforward dec- 
laration, the plea for tariff revision ‘‘on 
protection lines” sounds like the outcry 
of troubled placemen who fear that they 
will be driven from office for neglect of 
duty. Their whimpered protests that they 
will do the work the people want done, 
if only allowed to do it in a bungling and 
half-hearted way, really defeating the 
popular will if they can, must greatly 
help the party which is contesting the 
House on the platform that ‘immediate 
tariff revision is the supreme duty of 
Congress.” 





A SOCIALIST EXPERIMENT. 


The London Times has been publish- 
ing a remarkable series of articles on 
municipal Socialism in England, with 
the intention of showing that municipal 
trading results in all manner of ex- 
travagance and demoralization. So 
marked is this bias that the temper re- 
ealls Sir Theodore Martin’s observation 
of the Education Bill—‘If free and com- 
pulsory education, why not free and com- 
pulsory bread and butter?” But no con- 
servative prepossession vitiates the for- 
midable statistics of municipal extrava- 
gance which have been presented, arti- 
cle by article. One might choose as 
characteristic the little city of Cardiff, 
which conducted various’ enterprises 
capitalized at £283,631 (viz., lighting, 
baths, markets, and cemetery) at a net 
loss, forthe year ending March 31, 1901, 
of £3,576. But the dangers of munici, 
pal Socialism are best studied in the 
case of the great county borough of 
West Ham, a manufacturing suburb of 
London, which ineludes the Victoria 
docks, and has a population of more 
than 275,000. 

As an outcome of the great dock strike 
of 1890, the Socialists came into a gradual 
control of the Town Council, which be- 
came complete at the elections of 1898. 
The majority of Socialists in the Coun- 
cil took its instructions from the party 
organization, which had required each of 
its Councillors to deposit his resignation, 





for presentation at any time, with the 
committee, The first move of the Social- 
ist régime was to reéstablish a Works 
Department to do all borough work by 
“direct employment.” From this time 
forth economy was thrown to the winds, 
and the Council set itself vigorously to 
supplying employment regardless of the 
cost, starting in with a £100,000 hospi- 
tal. As a matter of course only union 
labor was employed, the eight-hour day 
was universally adopted, and the union 
scale of wages with a 20 per cent. in- 
crease became the borough scale. The 
shortening of the day meant that, in the 
case of the steam roller, for example, 
the city actually got about five hours of 
work after the time of firing up and 
of going and returning had been reckon- 
ed, while the carters of the stabling de- 
partment reduced their trips from three 
to two a day, the department itself being 
run at an annual loss of £8,000 a year, 
as compared with contract prices. 

Housing schemes were the next in or- 
der. The twenty-seven dwellings actual- 
ly built were occupied largely by cor- 
poration employees who paid nominal 
rents, and, for one instance, got electric 
lighting at 6d. per week which cost the 
borough one shilling. The whole ven- 
ture resulted in a loss on the invest- 
ment of about £4 per house. Mean- 
while the laziness of the employees 
became a scandal, and it was almost 
impossible to discipline them because 
they were protected by the unions. 
Instead, the Socialist members of the 
Council passed a law granting pensions 
to city laborers upon liberal terms and 
after short service, rejecting a scheme 
for pensions which required a stated con- 
tribution for a term of years from the 
beneficiaries. When it became difficult 
to pass the more extravagant measures, 
the Socialists changed the sittings of the 
Council to the evening, and debates in- 
volving the employment of labor were 
attended by enthusiastic audiences of 
employees, who clamorously expressed 
their desires and upon occasion were 
even admitted to the floor of the Council 
chamber. : 

Apparently it occurred to no one to 
inquire who was to pay the piper. The 
annual increase in expenditure grew tu 
£30,000, as against £13,000 in pre-So- 
cialist times, outstanding obligations and 
the public debt were largely increased, 
the rates rose from an average of less 
than 9s. in the pound to 10s. 6d., the 
proportion of this levied by the Borough 
Council rising from 2s. 7d. in 1890, to 
4s. 84d. in 1901. But all this expendi- 
ture meant more and easier employment, 
and it was assumed that the money com- 
ing out of the capitalist class was in 
the nature of a compulsory dole to labor. 
And as a matter of fact the ten thousand 
rate payers assessed at £20 and more 
were subject to excessive advances in 
their assessment, while the great manu- 
facturing enterprises were mulcted for 
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an undue portion of the borough ex- 
penses. 

But even spoliation of the capitalist 
class cannot go on indefinitely, and the 
Socialist Councillors soon found certain 
flaws in their financial theories. Rents, 
for example, were raised by 12% to 20 
per cent. The manufacturers refused to 
expand their plants proportionately with 
the expansion of their assessments, but 
concentrated their efforts upon their oth- 
er works; the Great Eastern Locomotive 
Works actually considered abandoning 
its West Ham establishment. At last 
even labor began to look askance at a 
class of employees who worked only eight 
hours, doing about as much or as little 
as they pleased, and received 20 per cent. 
more than the union scale of wages. The 
glamour of the Socialist experiment was 
vanishing when the now reduced Social- 
ist majority committed political suicide 
by advocating a bill for various public 
works which should expend not less than 
£2,596,000, including £1,675,000 for mu- 
nicipal dwellings for workmen. It was 
this proposal which carried a large ma- 
jority of candidates of the Municipal Al- 
liance—a defensive organization of tax- 
payers—into the Borough Council of 
1901, and after three years made an end 
of the Socialist régime, which, however, 
leaves a characteristic legacy of £1,900,- 
000 of prospective obligations. 

The experience of the Borough oi 
West Ham illustrates no extreme folly 
and certainly no especial depravity of 
Socialist theories. It was in the main 
an honest government, and it erred mere- 
ly in supposing that the chief end of a 
municipality is not to transact all its 
business with the utmost efficiency and 
economy, but rather to furnish employ- 
ment and “pleasurable conditions of life” 
to its citizens. The Socialist Councillors 
of West Ham also erred in supposing 
that in matters of taxation two and two 
make five. There is, we find, in this So- 
cialist experiment no warning for a city 
corporation which will conduct such en- 
terprises as lighting, heating, and local 
transportation upon business lines. 
There is a signal warning for that city 
government which professes a vague hu- 
manitarianism, and, as certain of our of- 
ficials have recently done, puts the em- 
ployment of union labor or the granting 
of the prevailing rate of wages before the 
immediate duty of good stewardship of 
all city interests. 


PERSONAL SOUVENIRS OF ZOLA. 
NEW YORK, October 2, 1902. 


Zola has often been charged with com- 
mercialism. I have always thought this an 
unfair accusation. Like Victor Hugo in 
letters and Bartholdi in art, who have been 
slurred in the same way, Zola felt that his 
literary labor should be adequately paid. 
I never heard him or saw him place money 
above art, but he did believe that art 
should produce money. He enjoyed embel- 
lishing his Paris and Médan homes, which 
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art objects that were not always artistic. 
He always needed money, and, during the 
past few years, was more than once finan- 
cially embarrassed. But I could cite many 
examples that came under my observation 
of Emile Zola’s total disregard of pounds 
shillings, and pence. The tempting offers 
of various kinds that came to him from 
America and England, after his infamous 
trial had made him famous, were not con- 
sidered for an instant—in which respect, by 
the way, he differed diametrically from an- 
other distinguished Dreyfusard. From be- 
ginning to end, he would not make a sou 
from the celebrated Affair, when he could 
easily have coined thousands of francs. This 
disinterestedness was carried so far that 
he not only refused compensation for the 
powerful broadsides delivered through the 
columns of the Aurore, but permitted the 
owner of that impecunious sheet to reap 
all the benefit of increased sales and sim- 
ultaneous publication abroad. Nor were 
these profits insignificant. 

Zola used to feel rather bitter towards 
America, but not wholly because he got 
none of our dollars. He once wrote mo 
that he had long ago abandoned all hope of 
“doing business with the United States 
For many years I have been promised re- 
turns from the other side of the Atlantic, 
but so far I have not seen even the tail 
of anything. The only thing that is per- 
fectly clear is, that they rob me ld-bas— 
voila tout.” Nor was his dissatisfaction 
with America due simply to the pirated edi- 
tions of his books. He told me on one oc- 
easion that tales of which he never wrote 
a line were foisted upon the American 
public as his, and, he added, “I fear and 
tremble lest my enemies here bring them 
out in French dress. This would indeed be 
adding insult to injury.’’ So when, in re- 
cent years, two respectable New York pub- 
lishers issued authorized editions of some 
of his novels, Zola was much pleased, but 
not so much on account of the money which 
came to him as because he felt that he was 
now in a dignified position in America. 
Consequently he was the more deeply 
wounded when, this past season, the proofs 
of his forthcoming story were declined 
both in New York and in Philadelphia. 

Zola was often even generous in money 
matters. I well remember the very deli- 
cate way in which he referred one day to 
a translator of one of his stories who had 
“collared” (Zola used the equivalent 
French slang word) two thousand francs 
which a too-confiding publisher had left 
with the translator for transmission to the 
novelist. “I know he needs the money 
more than I do,’”’ Zola remarked; “but if he 
is again selected to do the translating, I 
must ask that moneys intended for me be 
not sent via that panier percé.” 

After returning from his exile in England, 
Zola was sorely in need of funds, and I 
judged that then was the opportune mo- 
ment to reinvite him to prepare for a prom- 
inent periodical some essays which had 
been promised for a number of years. But, 
with the utter disregard for money which 
I ever found in him, he pleaded, as always, 
that he was too busy on the novel then 
under way. However—and this is the real 
reason I cite the incident—he was finally 
induced to yield, through curiosity to try 
a plan which I laid before him in most elo- 





quent terms, namely, dictating to a stenog- 
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rapher. He thought that perhaps he might 
find here a relief from the mechanical 
drudgery of composition, but, I must con 
fess, he was not very confident that such 
would be the case. And the result justified 
his mistrust. I appeared early one morn 
ing at Zola’s house accompanied by an 
excellent stenographer, and found the au 
thor awaiting us in his study with sever 
slips of paper in his hand covered with 
topical notes. I soon left the two m: 
alone, and the next day the stenograph 
sent me the typewritten result of the morn 
ing's dictation. In the same post cam 
letter from Zola asking to see the copy 
though, according to our original plan and 
in order not to consume more of the au 
thor's valuable time, he was willing to 
forego revision on the ground that. as th 
article Was to appear in a foreign langua« 
the literary style of the original was im 
material. But I, of urse, hasteued to 
comply with his request, and, two days la- 
ter, the manuscript came back to me so 
black with corrections, additions, and era- 
sures, that a clean copy had to be made 
before it could be ent to the translator 
Zola never again tried dictating 

Let me offer another example of Zola's 
indefatigableness in giving a high polish to 
his literary work. I stood directly behind 
him when he spoke at Alphonse Daudet's 
grave, one cold winter's day in the Pare 
Lachaise Cemetery As he read from the 
Manuscript, written in that bold, black 
chirography which reflected the energy and 
daring of the man, I read it too, following 
him line by line and page by pag When 
the account of the funeral appeared tn the 
Temps, | remarked one or two notable di 
ferences between the printed and written 
speech which I had so carefully perused. I 
knew this could not be attributed to sten 
ography, for the 7emps was in press almost 
before we quitted the cemetery, and so had 
been given in advance a copy of the speech 
I asked for an explanation which I had 
already divined, and this is what Zola 
wrote me: “Just before starting for Pére 
Lachaise, I could not refrain from touching 
up my manuscript, which I had thrown off 
the night before.” 

At this moment the Dreyfus affair wa only 
beginning, but Zola, as was kis normal con 
dition, was under a literary cioud, and en 
gaged in that singular campaign of trying 
to force the French Academy to elect him 
to membership At every vacancy he 
stood as a candidate, but the number of 
his supporters could be easily counted on 
the fingers of one hand. His prominen at 
the Daudet funeral created considerable 
comment. As the procession wound ita 
long course from the Rue de l'Université 
across the whole of Paris to the distant 
cemetery, Zola, who, with uncovered head, 
marched directly behind Léon Daudet and 
Victor Hugo's grandson, received more 
than one discreet mark of sympathy It 
was his first public appearance for many 
months, aad he had been selected to de 
liver the funeral oration at the bier of the 
author of ‘L'Immortel.’ This was stgnifi- 
cant. In many literary circles it began to 
be said that opposition to him ought to 
cease. A day or two after the funeral, I 
heard an Academician say at the breakfast- 
table of another Academician: “If Zola 
were to be walking up the Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées some fine afternoon, just 
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as the coachman of a superb victoria, with 
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a beautiful young lady sitting alone on the 
back seat, lost control of the horses, and 
if he were then and there to rush out into 
the street, seize the foaming steeds by the 
heads, and save the life of the fair damsel 
at the risk of his own, he would be the 
hero of Paris for a day, and would be ad- 
mitted to the Academy without a dissent- 
ing voice.” The historian of Napoleon 
who made this remark was then one of 
the very small band of Academicians who 
supported Zola. Not so many months af- 
terwards, at the same breakfast-table, this 
same Academician pitched his idol to the 
ground in true Napoleonic fashion, be- 
cause, during the interval, Zola had per- 
formed a much more dangerous and braver 
act than stopping a runaway team. 

Zola has also been blamed as a seeker 
after notoriety. This idea was doubtless 
uppermost in the mind of the Academician 
who imagined the scene in the Champs- 
Elysées. Even some Dreyfusards have said 
that this was probably the predominant 
motive that prompted the celebrated ar- 
raignment, ‘‘J’accuse.””’ When, a few years 
ago, Zola was knocked down by a cab in 
the Chaussée d’Antin, he described the 
accident so minutely to a reporter—as if 
he were preparing the episode as a page 
for a future novel—that some of his ma- 
ligners declared they believed he had got 
himself run over on purpose to make a 
sensation. I must confess, however, that 
I never discovered, in my intercourse with 
Zola, any of these Barnum-like proclivi- 
ties. As in the case of Castelar, but to a 
far, a very far, less extent, there was, 
perhaps, a touch of naive vanity in Zola’s 
mental make-up. But, as also with Cas- 
telar, there was a something, a sort of 
personal magnetism, in the man when you 
were in his presence that removed any ap- 
pearance of conceit from what he said. 
Zola had a wonderful flow of language. He 
was never at a loss for a word. He spoke, 
as he wrote, with much volubility. So. 
when he reiated an incident of which he was 
the central figure, this turn of mind led 
him to make a complete picture out of a 
mere detail. But there was never anything 
of the Zeus about him as there was in 
the manner of Victor Hugo, whose cold 
posing became at times almost laughable. 

Zola had a fine opportunity to display 
self-complacency, if it was in him, when 
he went back to France after the Dreyfus 
case. But he did nothing of the kind. Even 
those most prone to condemn his course in 
this affair had to admit that his conduct 
was exemplary in this particular. It was 
even difficult to get him to receive in pub- 
lic the splendid gold medal struck in his 
honor and paid for by subscriptions sent 
in from all parts of the world; and when 
the ceremony occurred in the contracted 
editorial rooms of the Siécle office, Zola’s 
bearing and language in his little speech 
of thanks were in the very best of taste. 
And the plot of the novel which is now ap- 
pearing serially in a Paris daily, and 
which will be the last production of this 
prolific pen, is, though based on the Drey- 
fus tragedy, presented with such tact and 
skill that the lamentable Affair which di- 
vided all France into two hostile camps, is 
wholly lost sight of in the interest awak- 
ened by the story itself. 

THEODORE STANTON, 





ECCLESIASTICISM IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, September 12, 1902. 

When the wars of the Reformation had 
spent themselves, the Protestant and Cath- 
olic peoples in Europe had for the most 
part come to occupy different districts, 
states, and countries. They naturally used 
the religious edifices within their reach, 
and, unless impelled by increase of popu- 
lation, had no need of new ones. It was 
different in Ireland. The government of 
the country had become Protestant. The 
old faith was proscribed, and the church 
fabrics were seized. As Protestants were 
generally in too small numbers to occupy 
or maintain them, they fell into decay; and 
at present there is not a district in the 
country where their ruins may not be seen 
or their ancient foundations traced. The 
abrogation of the penal laws one hundred 
and fifty years ago found the people for 
the most part worshipping in the open, in 
private houses, or in buildings of the most 
modest pretensions. So lately as the first 
half of the last century, Irish Catholic 
churches bore outwardly much the same 
appearance as Presbyterian or Quaker 
meeting-houses of the period; internally, 
they were little better than empty barns 
with clay floors. When the country had 
somewhat recovered from the famine, clear- 
ances, and emigrations of fifty years 
ago, when Catholicism had perfected its 
ancient organization and asserted its posi- 
tion, the process of replacing the simpler 
erections by artificially designed cut-stone 
churches was commenced, and has since 
been carried on with increasing vigor. Ire- 
land is divided into thirty dioceses. It is 
the aim of each of these to possess a fine 
cathedral. Visitors to Queenstown, Killar- 
ney, Letterkenny, Thurles, Armagh, and 
other towns, may judge of what has al- 
ready been accomplished in this latter re- 
spect. The churches in Wexford, the capi- 
tal of a county whose population has been 
diminished by one-half, are samples of 
what has been accomplished in parochial 
architecture. The clergy formerly lived 
for the most part in lodgings, the higher 
ecclesiastics in houses no better than those 
occupied by middle-class merchants. Com- 
fortable parochial residences or presby- 
teries, generally in close proximity to the 
church, and often the best houses in the 
parish, are now becoming the rule. The 
new palace of the Archbishop of Dublin is 
a specimen of a modern diocesan residence. 
Into parochial needs have been thrown but 
a portion of the building energies of Cath- 
olic Ireland. Conventual institutions, male 
and female, have spread, and are rapidly 
spreading, over the country. These are 
generally founded by purchased occupation 
of some one of the seats of absentee gen- 
tlemen or noblemen, which abound, espe- 
cially near the larger towns. After a few 
years such are generally replaced by larger 
and more pretentious, solidly-built piles. 
The Cistercian monastery of Mount Melleray 
and Kenmare convent are examples. 

That which must strike the outside ob- 
server is that all this has been considered 
necessary and accomplished while the pop- 
ulation has been diminishing, whilst the 
masses of the people are still wretchedly 
housed, and whilst the supposed great po- 
litical aim of the country is still unattain- 
ed. The records of wills and proceedings 
in the probate courts reveal the large share 





of accumulated capital that is passing to 
ecclesiastical purposes. Too much of it 
comes from those connected with the drink 
trade, and this tends to such trade being 
leniently considered. The economic strain 
must be considerable, and one to which it is 
not likely a Protestant people in a similar 
stage of development would submit them- 
selves, Upon the surface of Catholic so- 
ciety, there is apparent no murmur of ob- 
jection to the costly requirements of eccles- 
iasticism. Each new claim for building or 
rencvation, each new bazaar and collection, 
is hailed by the press as a work of neces- 
sity. We have seen more collected within 
a few weeks for the improvement of one 
church in Dublin than was contributed about 
the same period within six months by the 
whole of Ireland for political needs. In 
private interviews Catholics are beginning 
to be more open upon the subject. I lately 
asked: “Is this not merely a temporary 
phase to repair the necessary wants of your 
church after the misfortunes of the past? 
Will there not be surcease of this mone- 
tary drain when in all your parishes are 
erected new churches?” “By no means,” 
was the rejoinder; ‘“‘these demands appear 
to increase in proportion as they are met. 
As buildings are erected, there are endless 
claims for enlargement, renovation, and in- 
ternal adornment.’’ Another Catholic re- 
marked, speaking of his first visit after 
many years to a town in which a cathedral 
had lately been erected at enormous Cost: 
“It made me almost sick to see such a 
building so adorned internally that has 
arisen amidst the unchanged wretchedness 
of the abodes of the people.”’ 


It must be apparent that Ireland is heavily 
weighted in the attainment of material pros- 
perity by the requirements of her religion; 
all the greater necessity that political stum- 
bling-blocks should be removed. This, how- 
ever, is no argument against her religion. 
If eternal happiness for the largest number 
is best attained by the requirements of her 
ecclesiastics being unstintedly met, worldly 
considerations are properly of no account. 
It is, however, well to realize facts, and, in 
reviewing the condition and prospects of 
Ireland, not to throw all the blame upon her 
political institutions. Even from a mate- 
rial point of view the expenditure is not 
all Icss. The sight of these fine edifices-— 
worshipping in them—cannot but increase 
the self-respect, cultivate the esthetic feel- 
ings, and raise the tastes of the people. A 
large proportion of the conventual commun- 
ities give themselves to education, the care 
of the poor, the nursing of the sick. At 
many, technical instruction is imparted, and 
weaving and others of the industrial arts 
are practised. 


Catholic church government in Ireland is 
exclusively ecclesiastic. The most impor- 
tant educational functions in the country 
are being confided to ecclesiastics. Insti- 
tutions of all kinds more and more come un- 
der their influence or direct care. Their 
doings and management are generally con- 
sidered above criticism. The positions they 
occupy afford some of the best fields for the 
calling out and exercise of executive abili- 
ties. The most devoted and spiritual minds 
tend to be drawn to such service. Male 
and female, these ecclesiastics are vowed to 
celibacy. If there is any truth in the doc- 
trines of heredity, the general relegation of 
such duties and responsibilities to celibates 
cannot in the long run but tend to lower the 
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ccmmanding and executive faculties of the 
nation. No matter to what extent political 
power may tend to fall into Catholic 
hands, there is no fear that Protestants 
will not be able to hold their own in Ire- 
land so long as the Catholic mind gives it- 
self so much to ecclesiasticism. 

Catholics alone have the right to judge 
as to the wisdom of their course. They 
cannot, however, object to outsiders hold- 
ing and expressing their opinions. They 
cannot prevent it being remarked that 
such a degree of Church interference fh 
the life of the nation is not considered de- 
sirable in other Catholic countries. It is 
unfortunate that such open criticism on 
these subjects as has yet appeared from 
Catholics has not been of a kind to carry 
much weight. A remarkable book has late- 
ly been published, ‘The Ruin of Education 
in Ireland’—its ruin, as the writer believes, 
through ecclesiastical interference. The 
author is Frank Hugh O’Donnell, once a 
member of Parliament. a man of ability, 
but who has forfeited influence through al- 
most invariably being found opposed to the 
methods and policy of those with whom he 
would be supposed to agree. A Mr. Mi- 
chael J. F. McCarthy, who professes him- 
self an ardent Catholic, has lately given to 
the world two volumes, ‘Five Years in 
Ireland’ ard ‘Priests and People in Ire- 
land.’ These have had wide circulation and 
immense vogue among Protestants.* This 
acceptance and vogue is discouraging to 
those who desire that Irish Protestants 
should hold a place and exercise their 
share of influence in the country. These 
books are written in a slipshod style and 
are embellished with illustrations that of- 
ten have little relation to the text. They 
state much that is worthy the serious at- 
tention of Irishmen; but the author’s 
thesis as to the degree to which he be- 
lieves his country is being dwarfed by ec- 
clesiasticism, is supported by such unfair 
lines of argument, and his estimate of the 
character and doings of the clergy and of 
the masses of the people is so ignorantly 
malevolent, that, in the minds of any whom 
it would be a real benefit to influence, 
disgust and amusement will be aroused 
rather than thought stimulated. His main 
incentive to authorship is stated to be the 
degree to which backwardness prevails in 
Ireland as compared with other Catholic 
as well as Protestant countries. This 
backwardness he attributes to the clergy. 
If undue ecclesiasticism is to be deplored, 
must it not strike most observers that it 
is the circumstances of Ireland that have 
brought this about—her powerlessness to 
mould her own institutions and deal with 
this ecclesiasticism if she so desire and as 
other Catholic nations have dealt with it? 
The British people, not seeing fit to trust 
the Irish people with the management of 
their own affairs, seek to manage them 
through boards and the delegation of pow- 
er to individuals and associations. Many 
of these are ecclesiastical. The Catholic 
Church is the only institution in Ireland 
over which England has had no control. 
It is the one round which the pride and 





*These books have been favorably received by a 
section of the English press, and have attracted at- 
tention on the Continent. The Allgemeine Zeitung 
is stated to have written of the first namea: “One 
of those works which announce a revolution in pub- 
lic opinion, and a new spoch in the history of Ire- 
land. There is no book in the English literature of 


to-day which has made such an immense sensation 
as this book,’’ 





thoughts of the people have naturally cen- 
tred, to whose service they have lavishly 
devoted their means and their best powers 
of mind. Some may consider it their mis- 
fortune, it certainly is not their fault, that 
they have not been encouraged more to 
divide their interests, and school and exer- 
cise their faculties in other lines of cor- 
porate and national responsibility. 

The freedom now accorded to the de- 
velopment of Catholicism in Ireland, the 
refuge which dispossessed French and oth- 
er communities are finding within her 
shores, has had considerable influence in 
reconciling the people to British rule. 
Strange, indeed, are the mutations time has 
worked in these respects. Some of the 
most valuable Irish MSS, and records were 
in the libraries of the Franciscans. To 
save these from the persecutions of the 
seventeenth century in Ireland, they were 
removed to Belgium. The doings of the 
French Revolution in the eighteenth cen- 
tury caused them to be brought to Rome. 
The secularization of the monasteries in 
Rome, after its occupation by the Italians 
in the nineteenth century, has led to their 
return to Ireland. D. B. 





Correspondence. 





HAWTHORNE AND EVERETT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In my recently published Life of 
Hawthorne, writing of his anonymous ear- 
ly work, I gave a list of seven tales at- 
tributed to him by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
among which are ‘‘My Wife’s Novel” from 
the ‘Token’ of 1832, and “The Modern 
Job” from the ‘Token’ of 1834. The first 
of these is included in the sixteenth vol- 
ume of the autograph edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works. Dr. William Everett in- 
forms me that both tales were written by 
his honored father, Edward Everett. That 
a story of Edward Everett's should have 
wandered into an edition of Hawthorne 
is a striking illustration of the literary 
breeding and power of our elder Massachu- 
setts statesmen, and also of the danger of 
attributing authorship by internal evi- 
dence. “The Modern Job,” it may be add- 
ed, is much more “Hawthornesque” than 
“My Wife’s Novel.” There are a few other 
tales included in late editions of Haw- 
thorne for his authorship of which I could 
find no satisfactory proof. 

Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE E. WOoODBERRY. 

BEevERLY, Mass., September 30, 1902. 


ZOLA’S TENDERNESS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Is not Zola’s beautiful letter to 
Mme. Dreyfus, after the “pardon,” enough 
to disprove the truth of your suggestion 
that his crusade for the prisoner “was con- 
ceived in hate—savage indignation at na- 
tional wrongdoing, not compassion for Al- 
fred Dreyfus”? To have penned that let- 
ter, by which, perhaps, future generations 
will measure the man himself, his nature 
must have had in it a deep well of ten- 
derness, fully set flowing by the piteous 
tale, and making all the more intense his 
wrath against the wrongdoers, 





At the close of the long and moving let- 
ter, he pictures her children, all uncon- 
scious of the fearful story 


“Some evening, under the familiar lamp- 
light, in the heartfelt peace of his own fire- 
side, the father will take them on his knees, 
and will tell them the whole tragic his 
tory They must know it, that they may 
respect him, that they may adore him, as he 
deserves. 1 could have wished that 
you had led them to that prison in Rennes 
that they might for ever recall their father 
there in his utter heroism; that you had 
told them all he had suffered unjustly, what 
moral heroism was his, with what pas 
sionate tenderness they were to love him 
and make him forget the iniquity of men 
Their little souls would have been steeled 
in a bath of manly virtue.” 

L. K 





THE TREATMENT OF NATURE 


TO THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As the thesis held up to ridicule 
by Prof. Kuno Francke in your issue of 
September 25 was undertaken at my sug 
gestion and under my guidance, it is net 
my province to attempt to prove its mer- 
its. I wish, however, strongly to protest 
against the method of attack pursued by 
Professor Francke. A careful review may 
be as severe as possible without giving of 
fence. But to send to a journal a letter 
in which a few superficial phrases do duty 
for carefully considered sentences (for 
Professor Francke merely quotes a few 
lines from the epitomes which the author 
introduces at the end of each discussion, 
without giving the least idea of the detail 
ed work which leads up to them), is little 
short of outrageous. Any scholar with 
reputation in this fashion can throw the 
most unfavorable light on almost any pub- 
lication whatever. Such procedure hardly 
implies a strong grasp of that “true scien 


tific spirit’’ which Professor Francke so 
painfully misses in the dissertation under 
discussion. 

In passing, I beg leave to call attention 
to a review of this treatise by Prof. Alfred 


Biese. Biese is the greatest authority on 
the treatment of nature in literature. His 
works on the subject (‘Die Entwicklung des 
Naturgeftihls bei den Griechen,’ Kiel, 1582; 
‘Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls bei den 
Rémern,’ Kiel, 1884; ‘Die Entwicklung des 
Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter und in der 
Neuzeit,’ Leipzig, 1892) are classics in their 
way, and, ever since their appearance, have 
been regarded as basic in all discussions on 
the subject. In a review in the Deutsche 
Litteraturzeitung of July 12, 1902, he says: 

“Eine recht fleissige und tiichtige Arbeit 
liegt in dieser Chicagoer Doktor-Disserta- 
tation vor.” . . . “Der Verfasser  be- 
kundet eine weite Belesenheit in der ein- 
schlagigen Litteratur, sowohl der wissen 
schaftlichen wie der in Betracht kommen- 
den Dicht- und Prosawerke, auf die er seine 
Ausfiihrungen sttitzt. Er geht sorgsam und 
methodisch vor.’’... ‘‘Man kann zweifein, 
ob eine sachlich-chronologische Anordnung 
von vornherein nicht angemessner gewesen 
ware als die Trennung von Dichtungen und 
Briefen (oft derselben Personen), jeden- 
falls aber wird man angesprochen von dem 
wissenschaftlichen Geist, der das Buch 
durchzieht, und von der Griindlichkeit, mit 
der (kleinere Versehen und Einwande 
abgerechnet) die Frage behandelt ist,”’ etc. 


I leave it to those who have read Biese’s 
review and Professor Francke’s letter, and 
who can appreciate Blese’s position tn the 
world of scholars, to decide whether the lat- 
ter’s calm discussion or Professor Francke’s 
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extravaganza is more likely to reflect the 
truth. CAMILLO VON KLENZF. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, October 3, 1902. 








Notes. 





At last we have the long-desired Index 
to the ‘Publishers’ Trade-List Annual,’ ed- 
ited by A. H. Leypoldt and issued from the 
office of the Publishers’ Weekly. It is a 
fairly handsome octavo volume of 1,104 
pages, embracing in one alphabet the au- 
thor’s name; the first significant word of the 
book’s title; and, where the latter includes 
a class designation (Cookery, Dante, Gar- 
den, Lexicon, Poetry, Recollections), this 
for a third set of rubrics, in bold-face let- 
ter. This arrangement will probably be 
found quite sufficient for working use of the 
Index. Each entry supplies price and pub- 
lisher’s name, and generally requires but a 
single line. The promptitude of the ap- 
pearance of this invaluable key to the cur- 
rent ‘Trade-List Annual’ distinguishes it 
from the English Index to the correspond- 
ing ‘Reference Catalogue to Current Lite- 
rature.’ Whether there will be a successor 
or an annual series will depend on the de- 
mand and the remuneration afforded. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will market a 
limited American edition of Robert South- 
ey’s ‘Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands,’ 
now first printed, though the tour followed 
close upon the battle of Waterloo. Prof. 
Cc. §S. Sargent, having put the finishing 
touches to his ‘Silva of North America,’ 
will begin publication through the above 
firm of ‘Trees and Shrubs,’ a series of vol- 
umes covering the woody plants of the 
northern hemisphere that would flourish in 
the gardens of Europe and the United 
States. Mr. C. E. Faxon will be his 
draughtsman as heretofore. 

Little, Brown & Co. will shortly publish 
‘American Literature in its Colonial and 
National Periods,’ by Prof. Lorenzo Sears 
of Brown University. 

‘Pickett’s Charge, and Other Poems,’ by 
Fred Emerson Brooks, is announced by 
Forbes & Co., Boston, along with ‘Myrtle 
and Oak,’ by Sir Rennell Rod, and ‘In Merry 
Mood,’ by Nixon Waterman. 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin’s volume on Mt. 
Pelée in eruption will bear the title ‘In 
the Heart of a Volcano,’ and will have the 
imprint of J. B. Lippincott Co. 

‘Sport Indeed,’ by Thomas Martindale, is 
in the press of George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Further issues by Charles Scribner's Sons 
are ‘Unknown Mexico,’ by Carl Lumholtz; 
‘A Fighting Frigate, and Other Essays and 
Addresses,’ by Henry Cabot Lodge; ‘Lite- 
rary Landmarks of Oxford,’ by Laurence 
Hutton; ‘Jethro Bacon, and The Weaker 
Sex,’ by J. F. Stimson; and ‘The American 
Merchant Marine,’ 1660-1902, by Winthrop L. 
Marvin. 

W. W. Canfleld’s ‘Legends of the Iro- 
quois’ will soon be brought out by A. Wes- 
sels Co. 

Additional announcements by Macmillan 
Co. are ‘The New Empire,’ by Brooks 
Adams; ‘The Loyalists in the American 
Revolution,’ by Claude H. Van Tyne; ‘Sto- 
ries in Stone from the Roman Forum,’ by 
Isabel Lovell; and ‘How to Sing,’ by Lilli 
Lehmann. 





From D. B. Updike’s Merrymount Press 
we have a thin volume of real elegance in 
print and binding, ‘Four Addresses by Hen- 
ry Lee Higginson,’ which Harvard men 
above all will prize, both for the text and 
for an early and a late portrait of this great 
benefactor of the University. : 

The character of Mr. Lionel Strachey’s 
latest translation is sufficiently indicated 
in the long title, ‘Memoirs of a Contempo- 
rary; Being Reminiscences by Ida Saint- 
Elme, Adventuress, of her Acquaintance 
with Certain Makers of French History, 
and of her Opinions concerning Them. From 
1790 to 1815.’ The book is well made by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., and fittingly illus- 
trated by portraits from contemporary 
prints. Ida Saint-Elme was married 
at twelve, forsook her husband for Gen. 
Moreau, had a lifelong infatuation for Ney, 
which did not prevent a multitude of trans- 
itory relations with the great personages of 
the Napoleonic circle,from Bonaparte down. 
She followed the wars—Italy, Austria, Rus- 
sia, Waterloo—often in men’s costume. 
Her extraordinary story must probably be 
accepted with all reserves, as history. Of 
the dissipation and frivolity of the Directo- 
rate and Empire it gives an intimate and 
probably a veracious portraiture. Mme. 
Saint-Elme seems to have had the virtues 
of her class at least. She is good-natured 
towards everybody, writes with vivacity, 
which Mr. Strachey has caught in his ver- 
sion, and at times is happy in portraiture. 
Extremes of worthless gossip and of good 
sense meet in every chapter. 

Max Miiller’s name is now affixed to Dr. 
George P. Upton’s translation of his ‘Mem- 
ories: A Story of German Love’ (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.), which first appear- 
ed in 1874. Even at that date the texture 
of this idyll seemed a century old to any 
Anglo-Saxon mind, but for the occasional 
quotation from a contemporary English 
poet. But part of its charm lay in this, 
as Blanche Ostertag has felt in designing 
her full-page illustrations and embellish- 
ments. These are quaintly in keeping with 
the sentiment of the simple narrative, and 
will support, if they do not justify, this 
new and pretty edition. 

The general admiration for Bishop Whip- 
ple’s character and humaritarian work 
doubtless justifies a reprint of his ‘Lights 
and Shadows of a Long Episcopate’ (Mac- 
millan). This autobiography, undertaken 
against his own feeling on the urgency of 
some of his colleagues and many others, 
first appeared in 1899. Lengthy as it is, 
the style is plain and curt, giving facts 
rather than comments, and the record 
“most unconventional and incomplete’; 
yet the two chief traits of the man, de- 
cision and devotion, stand out on every 
page. Incidentally, some wise sayings of 
older divines are cited, as when a man 
professed belief in the Apostles’ Creed, but 
was not sure he interpreted it exactly as 
his questioner did, and was answered: ‘‘The 
Church has not bidden you to accept Bish- 
op Hobart’s interpretation’; and when a 
young preacher, thinking he might ‘well 
feel flattered that so great a crowd came 
to hear’ his sermon, was told: ‘No, for 
twice as many would have come to see you 
hanged.”’ 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin's ‘Fragments in 
Philosophy and Science’ (Scribners) are 
some of them decidedly small, and with one 





exception (a paper on the psychology of 
religion) all of them reprinted from a va- 
riety of reviews and periodicals in which 
they appeared at dates ranging from 1887 
to 1902. The contents of this volume are 
consequently very various, and, though 
they testify to the wide range of Profes- 
sor Baldwin’s interests, it is not easy to 
discover any central topic or doctrine 
round which they naturally group them- 
selves. Nor does the preface yield any 
light; it contains only a notable sugges- 
tion (which, however, is hardly borne out 
by anything that follows), that msthetic 
appreciation of the universe is the final 
form of the philosophic impulse, and a 
dubious use of the term Naturalism, as 
equivalent to the study of Nature, which 
one would hardly have expected from the 
editor of a dictionary of philosophical 
terminology. The articles themselves are 
reprinted with practically no alterations, 
and, as they are not infrequently polemical, 
the effect on the reader is somewhat dis- 
concerting when he discovers, for instance, 
in the ‘postscript’? to a vigorous criti- 
cism of Professor James’s theory of emo- 
tion, that the author criticised has since 
written an article which entirely removed 
the whole ground for controversy, and that 
all this happened eight years ago. On the 
whole, therefore, it may be said that, while 
Professor Baldwin and his pupils may no 
doubt find this volume a convenience and be 
glad to have his minor writings in an ac- 
cessible form, it is best regarded as a sort 
of appendix to the more systematic writ- 
ings which he is producing at no mean 
rate. 

‘Walter Crane,’ by Otto von Schleinitz, 
is the latest addition to the ‘‘Kiinstler 
Monographien” (Leipsic: Velhagen & Kla- 
sing; New York: Lemcke & Buechner). The 
book, like its fellows in this series, is 
fully illustrated, and its one hundred and 
forty illustrations give a very good idea of 
Mr. Crane’s various activities as indus- 
trial designer, sculptor, mural painter, and 
book illustrator. Since he is generally 
known only in the latter capacity, the book 
is a real addition to our knowledge of his 
graceful art. 

‘Famous Paintings as Seen and Described 
by Famous Writers’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is 
another of the compilations which Miss 
Esther Singleton has put forth under sim- 
ilar titles, and, between its glittering cov- 
ers, it has most of thefaults of which sucha 
compilation is capable. It reminds one of 
Dr. Johnson’s leg of mutton, which was “as 
bad as bad could be; ill fed, ill killed, ill 
kept, and ill drest.’’ The selections are 
poorly made, most of them being of the most 
gushing and frothy kind, and two of them 
not even dealing with the pictures which 
accompany them; those from foreign au- 
thors are badly translated and all are badly 
printed, errors typographical and _ other 
abounding; there are no references to the 
works from which the extracts are made, 
and only the vague indications ‘‘Paris’’ or 
“London” to show the whereabouts of the 
paintings discussed. There are, however, 
plenty of pretty pictures, and the book will 
serve its purpose, which is, evidently, to 
lie upon the parlor table. 

A little book which ought to awaken 
much interest among lovers of poetry is 
‘Marie Eugenie delle Grazie als Dichterin 
und Denkerin,’ by Bernhard Miinz (Vienna: 
Braumiiller). This gifted woman publish- 
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ed her first volume of poems when she was 
only seventeen years old—a volume which 
met with avery cordial reception, and which 
passed to a third edition; she is still of such 
an age that much good work may yet be 
expected from her pen. Moriz Benedict, 
writing on the subject of the drama in the 
Deutsche Revue, speaks of her ‘Schlagende 
Wetter’ as a work of Shaksperean penetra- 
tion and mastery, and considers that so deep 
an insight into the nature of the tragic, 
and so vivid a presentation of it, is not 
too often to be found in the literature of 
the world. Delle Grazie is a leader in the 
school of the ‘‘ganz modern’ in Germany, 
in Weltanschauung as well as in poetry; 
at the same time grace and charm are the 
marked characteristics of all that she 
writes—Nomen est omen, says her present 
biographer. More detailed criticism of this 
new poet may be found, among other places, 
in Volkelt’s ‘Aesthetik des Tragischen’ 
(1897), Breitner-Rabenlechner’s ‘‘Literatur- 
bilder fin de siécle’ (1898), and Leimbach’s 
‘Die deutschen Dichter der Neuzeit und 
Gegenwart’ (1899). 

The magnificently illustrated edition of 
Dante, planned by the house of the 
Brothers Alinari, of Florence, under the 
editorship of Vittorio Alinari, is proving a 
disappointment to many. Only the “‘In- 
ferno’”’ has as yet appeared, in a folio vol- 
ume of 140 pages, with 137 mostly full- 
page illustrations, at a very reasonable 
price. These illustrations are the prize 
contributions of thirty-one Italian art- 
ists, and differ vastly in artistic value. 
The work accordingly lacks unity of char- 
acter, and for this and other reasons the 
German artist Ludwig Volkmann, in the Mu- 
nich Allgemeine Zeitung (Beilage 184), de- 
clares the edition is really love’s labor lost, 
and the ideal illustration of Dante still a 
thing of tbe future. 

In the twenty-fourth annual report of 
the Providence Public Library, by Mr. W. 
E. Foster, special interest attaches to what 
is said of the collection known as the In- 
dustrial Library, of which large use is 
made in the evening, and which will cer- 
tainly tend in time to increase the value 
of the industrial products of the city 
through the growing intelligence of the 
workmen. There are also seven collections 
of books for the foreign residents of the 
city, including Yiddish and Armenian. The 
whole number of volumes is nearly 100,000, 
of which 6,819 were added during the year. 
An indication of the prevailing trend of 
thought at the present time is to be found 
in the fact that the growth of the collec- 
tion of books on Social and Political 
Science was greater than that of any other 
subject. 


The International Monthly, with the 
change of a word and the assumption of a 
more dignified form, becomes the Interna- 
tional Quarterly. With a considerable in- 
crease in bulk and the extension of its 
period, the present number betrays no 
change in policy. ‘Cicero: An Interview,” 
by Professor Tyrrell of Dublin, is a thor- 
oughly delightful apology for the great ego- 
tist, and perhaps the most striking article 
of the number. Space does not permit 
of further enumeration, but attention may 
be called to the prefixed biographical notes 
on the contributors, and to the apparently 
justifiable claim that “the change 
to quarterly form broadens the scope of 
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this journal, and increases its value and 
attractiveness.” 

The intimate relation of geography to 
history and religion is admirably shown in 
the article on Asia Minor by Prof. W. M 
Ramsay in the Geographical Journal for 
September. The great central plateau, with 
its northern and southern mountain bar- 
riers, was a bridge across which prac- 
tically all the traffic between the two 
continents of Europe and Asia for count- 
less ages passed. Here, on this meeting- 
ground of great peoples, coinage was in- 
vented and trade was organized through 
caravans and bazaars. The Arab tried 
many times unsuccessfully to overcome the 
natural defence of the Taurus, and the 
Turk finally established himself only by 
the nomadization of the people, by the 
destruction of the bonds which held so- 
ciety together. In the same number of the 
Journal Dr. Sven Hedin sketches his three 
years’ exploration in Central Asia, which 
has yielded results, to use his own words, 
“three times as rich as those of the for- 
mer journey, and in the course of it I 
have been enabled to lift the veil which 
for a thousand years had hidden vast 
stretches of the mountainous and desert 
regions of the heart of Asia. My carto- 
graphical material extends to no less than 
1,149 sheets,’”’ to construct a map from 
which ‘‘will require at least three years. 

I took also over 2,000 photographs.”’ 

The principal contents of Petermann's 
Mitteilungen, number six, are an account of 
Martinique and a description of the physical 
formation of a region in Upper Austria 
Information is given of the work of the 
Swedish Antarctic expedition from letters 
of Dr. O. Nordenskjéld, and there is a re- 
port of P. K. Koslow’s explorations in Cen- 
tral Asia. The location, equipment, and 
work of the nearly fifty stations in Ger- 
many for observing earthquakes is the 
principal feature of number seven, which 
besides contains Dr. S. Hedin’s summary 
of his work and an account of the dis- 
tribution and amount of the annual rain- 
fall in Bulgaria. Numerous facts and sta- 
tistics, drawn mainly from Russian sources 
and the reports of the United States Wea- 
ther Bureau, are given in number eight, 
confirmatory of a 35-year weather cycle, 
but not of a 55-year period. The veteran 
African traveller Dr. G. Schweinfurth con- 
tributes an appreciative notice of the Eng- 
lish irrigation works on the Nile. 

The Museum of Gizeh (henceforth to be 
called the Museum of Cairo, as these ar- 
chological treasures have recently been 
transferred from the Gizeh palace to the 
beautiful structure erected to receive them 
on the right bank of the Nile) is now is- 
suing a comprehensive ‘Catalogue des An- 
tiquités Egyptiennes,’ which will report on 
the complete contents of this collection. 
The fourth volume of the series has re- 
cently appeared, and others are to follow. 


--An association of colleges and indi- 
viduals interested in the movement by 
which women are entering upon the field 
of scientific activity, has found itself in a 
position to offer a second prize for the best 
piece of investigation carried out by a wo- 
man, although the first prize will not be 
definitely awarded until April, 1903. The 
amount of this prize, as of the former one, 
is $1,000; each thesis offered is to be accom- 
panied bya sealed envelope enclosing the au- 
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thor’s name and address, and superscribed 
with a title corresponding to the one borne 
by the manuscript, and applications are to 
be in the hands of the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Insti 
tute of Technology, Boston, before Decem- 
ber 31, 1904. The theses presented will be 
examined and passed upon by some of the 
most distinguished scientists of the coun 
try—among them Professor Chittenden of 
Yale, Professor Howell of Johns Hopkins 
Professor Michelson of Chicago, Professor 
Wilson of Columbia, Professor Webster of 
Clark, and the new President of 
Johns Hopkins, Professor Remsen. \ 
promising number of theses is al 
ready in the hands of the Com 
mittee for the first prize, and the second 
will no doubt awaken equal interest among 
the women who are occupying themselves 
with the subjects covered. When one 
thinks of the immense inducement in the 
way of professorships, docentships, and 
travelling scholarships which are offered 
to young men to put their learning to use 
in original investigation, one may well be 
glad that young women are to have, for the 
moment, this modest spur to continued ac 
tivity. 


—One would hardly have suspected tte 
“Easy Chair” of concealing a masked bat 
tery, but its military character is empha‘ 
ically developed in the October Harper's 
It is the present-day popular novelist, o! 
course, upon whom its guns are trained 
The novel of to-day is not merely worth 
less—not the patent nostrum which may 
not cure, but at least does not kill. Rather 
it is the drug which will dye the hair a 
beautiful color and leave a twitching palsy 
or drive out the neuralgia and implant a 
potential insanity in its place. Our English 
friends, kindlier now towards American lit 
erature than ever before, cannot be too 
earnestly warned that our novels are al 
most wholly worthless, and utterly un 
American in spirit. While they are turn 
ing to us for Democratic examples and in 
centives, we are occupying ourselves with 
feudalistic ideals and aristocratic preju 
dices. Is it not just possible that the read 
ing public takes its historical novel les 
seriously than Mr. Howells seems to sup 
pose? The enjoyment of an exciting story 
with its lords and ladies, its unrealities 
and impossibilities, is hardly enough to 
prove that the reader is at heart enamored 
of the undemocratic and unnatural life 
therein portrayed. The historical novelist 
may be as crude and unreal and un-Amer 
ican as you please, but as a relief from the 
here and the now he may have a valuabl« 
function to perform, after all. Mary Stuart 
Boyd contributes to the same issue som 
extracts from private letters and conversa 
tions of Bret Harte, illustrating, among 
other things, his retention of his patriot 
ism, notwithstanding his long residence in 
England. Dr. Ely gives a very favorablk 
account of the body of religious communists 
living at Amana, Iowa, but doubts whether 
their organization can stand the tremen 
dous disintegrating effect of American de 
mocracy, which is bearing in upon them 
more and more with the Increase of 
rounding population and the growing faci! 
ity of communication with outsiders 
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Professor Wyckoff, in the October 
Scrilmer’s, again insists upon the prosper 
ity of Great Britain—a prosperity perhaps 
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never before equalled in her history, re- 
gardless of pessimistic utterances about her 
decline by persons who have an axe to 
grind. Though the United States has gain- 
ed more rapidly, for some years past, the 
prosperity of Great Britain is real and is 
well attested by the most substantial 
proofs, such as the growth of the income- 
tax assessment, the Clearing-house reports, 
the paid-up capital of stock companies, the 
tonnage of shipping, the volume of busi- 
ness done in cotton, coal, and iron, the de- 
posits of savings-banks, the capital of co- 
operative societies, the funds of trades- 
unions, etc. The most interesting part of 
Mr. Wyckoff’s article, however, is his de- 
scription of the overcrowding of the Lon- 
don poor, and of the successful, though lim- 
ited, attempts at relief by such self-sup- 
porting institutions as the Rowton Houses 
and Guinness Houses. With the proof that 
healthful and comfortable lodging can be 
provided for laborers at sixpence per 
night, and other necessaries of life in pro- 
portion, with an annual dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the capital invested, it would seem 
that the work of amelioration must make 
rapid progress. Mr. Sturgis contributes a 
paper on the work of J. Q. A. Ward, whom 
he presents as the first of American sculp- 
tors in “constructional, expressional, and 
harmonized design in the placing and 
grouping of human figures.’”’ In the “Point 
of View’’ we have some very pertinent sug- 
gestions as to the danger which lurks in 
the growing habit of depending upon the 
gifts of men of great wealth for our city 
parks, fountains, libraries, and similar con- 
veniences. A town or city may become a 
chronic beggar, just as an individual, and 
the moral deterioration which we admit to 
be the result of beggary in the unit, we 
must expect to find under similar condi- 
tions in the mass. 


—Prof. Ira N. Hollis, in the Atlantic, effec- 
tively clears away some of the fog which 
interested parties have conjured up over the 
field of intercollegiate athletics. It does not 
stand to reason, he says, that a student par- 
ticipating in these sports can do as much 
work as one who devotes his whole time to 
study. The six weeks of the football season 
are practically thrown away, so far as class- 
room work is concerned. The members of 
the team may be obliged to attend lectures, 
but their minds are upon the signals and 
plays of the coming games. In answer to 
the question whether the athletes gain any- 
thing that compensates for this loss of time, 
Professor Hollis can only say that many do. 
He asserts roundly that winning is put 
above everything else at present, but hopes 
that this may prove a temporary evil, and 
that the games may finally be made to build 
up character, and teach patience, grit, and 
courage. Under present rules, he expresses 
serious doubt whether football ought to have 
any place on college grounds. He recognizes 
the tendency of intercollegiate games to 
confine athletic sport to the few, and con- 
siders it difficult to make out a clear case 
for them as a stimulus to outdoor sports. 
There can be no healthful condition without 
more competition in each individual college. 
Edward Atkinson contributes a vigorous de- 
fence of ‘commercialism,’’ as against mili- 


tarism, and denounces rather vigorously the 
assaults of the pulpit and the press upon 
the former. The reader may question, how- 
ever, whether he is not fighting men of 
straw. It is not commerce itself that is 





denounced. No one of any consequence de- 
nies that the world’s needs must be sup- 
plied in this way, or criticises the man whom 
he supposes to be trying honestly to supply 
these needs, and to reap a legitimate profit 
in the process. It is the greed which is un- 
willing to be bound down to honorable meth- 
ods, which will create artificial means of ex- 
torting enormous profits, which sinks every 
other consideration in favor of the one 
desire for gain, that meets with denuncia- 
tion. As this is not the commercialism 
which Mr. Atkinson defines and upholds, the 
issue does not seem to have been fairly 
joined. Harriet Waters Preston studies from 
an interesting point of view what she calls 
the great trilogy of George Meredith, ‘One 
of Our Conquerors,’ ‘Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta,’ and ‘The Amazing Marriage.’ The 
point is that in these three novels the au- 
thor reveals himself as the gallant champion 
of what he regards as the sacred and in- 
violable rights of woman. 


—The great ‘Thesaurus Lingue Latine’ 
is making progress, though but slowly. 
Four parts of the first and three of the 
second volume have now reached this coun- 
try, where each fascicle is received by the 
Latin scholar with the welcome that his 
English brother accords to a fresh section 
of the Oxford Dictionary. We wonder how 
many are profiting by the opportunity to 
secure this work at a comparatively slight 
expenditure while it is coming out in parts. 
The merest glance over one of them is 
enough to suggest how indispensable the 
whole will be, but a brief comparison be- 
tween the fourth fascicle of the first vol- 
ume (adiunctor to Aegeus) and the corre- 
sponding portion of the best Latin-English 
lexicon now in use will set the point beyond 
doubt. There are about 250 lemmata 
(omitting mere cross-references) in this 
part of Lewis and Short’s work; in the 
Thesaurus there are about 450 (allowing for 
a few differences of arrangement). Of the 
two hundred additional lemmata in the 
latter, over a hundred are proper nouns, 
about thirty are drawn from the glosso- 
graphers alone, and the remaining sixty or 
so come chiefly from such writers as Dio- 
mede, Firmicus, St. Jerome, Ireneus, Ful- 
gentius, Cassiodorus, Boethius, and others 
of similar periods and character. We have 
observed only four newly booked words 
which are drawn from the authors more fa- 
miliar to the classical student. These are 
adolescere (from adolere) occurring in the 
Georgics, in a passage cited in our Lexicon 
under the other adolescere; adnarrare, from 
Statius; adunco, from Paulus’s epitome of 
Festus; and the doubtful adversabilis, used 
perhaps by Accius, 


—But if anybody thinks that the gains are 
to be only or mainly in the field of late 
Latin, let him examine the treatment of 
some familiar word and he will soon find 
out how mistaken such a view would be. 
Take, for instance, aedes; in the Lexicon 
the treatment of it occupies eighty-two 
lines; in the Thesaurus, 724 lines. In the 
former its usage is illustrated quite insuf- 
ficiently and from only fifteen authors, It 
is true that these are well chosen, but even 
such writers as Lucretius, Ovid, Tacitus, 
Martial, and the younger Pliny do not figure 
among them. In the Thesaurus the state 
of things is very different; it is not easy 
to think of an author who is not cited, from 
the first occurrence of the word in Livius 





Andronicus down to the latest times. The 
article begins with the usual brief etymo- 
logical note, by Thalheim, in which he 
adopts the view of Georg Curtius (not ap- 
proved by our Lexicon) that aedes originally 
meant ‘hearth.’ A rich collection of pas- 
sages follows, illustrating the usage of the 
two forms of the nominative singular aedes 
or aedis, andthe uominative plural aedis, with 
a warning against the confusion of aedes and 
sedes, s0 common in manuscripts. Then 
comes the main body of the article, divided 
into two chief parts. The first illustrates 
the meaning ‘house,’ ‘room.’ For the sin- 
gular number in either sense only Curtius, 
Ammianus, and Paulus can be cited, the 
Plautine passage in our Lexicon being now 
taken as a nominative plural. Many ex- 
amples are given of the plural in this sense, 
but there is no subhead to indicate that it 
may mean ‘houses’ as well as ‘house,’ 
though this may be gathered after consid- 
erable groping through solid lines of all too 
similar type. It is strange that Vitruvius 
6, 5, 2, is not cited, for this is the only 
passage in which that author, who is ex- 
tremely careful in distinguishing templum 
and aedes, employs the latter, either as sin- 
gular or plural, of any but a sacred build- 
ing, except in the phrase cava aedium. The 
first part of the article closes with the cita- 
tion of a few passages from poetry in which 
the word is used of metaphorical houses, as, 
for example, of the dwellings of the dead. 
The second part, on aedes denoting a ‘sacred 
building,’ opens with an excellent note of 
some forty lines on the topic, with an ex- 
planation of the difference between aedes and 
templum, and remarks on the adjectives 
which are used with aedes in this sense. 
Both here and throughout the whole article, 
useful references are given to modern books, 
including even Wissowa’s recent work on the 
Roman religion. This last reference shows 
how truly up to date the Thesaurus is, 


-—The English-German part of Schréer’s 
Grieb’s Dictionary (H. Frowde) has already 
been noticed by us. The German-English 
volume is now to hand: Its arrangement 
i8 on the ordinary German method, but the 
umlaut is not allowed to disturb the alpha- 
betic vowel order. Pretence to ‘“‘complete- 
ness” is expressly disavowed, and a reason- 
able fulness and freshness alone aimed at. 
In orthography, silent h in th is ignored, 
in accordance with recent changes towards 
simplification (as, Rat for Rath, Not for 
Noth, atmen for athmen), but it would have 
been useful to couple the old form with the 
new for the sake of foreigners reading in 
the old orthography. On the subject of 
phonetics, the editor envies the English 
their standard pronunciation, through the 
gradual supersession by London of provin- 
cial and dialectal peculiarities. Berlin, he 
declares, is now approaching the same dom- 
ination, but its authority will long be dis- 
puted. Some hope of a provincial propa- 
ganda he sees in the movement to erect a 
uniform stage standard of pronunciation. 
Amid the prevailing differences, the pro- 
nunciation is generally left unmarked in 
this work, reference being made to an ex- 
position of values in the preface. In the 
case of interlopers like Interview, indication 
becomes necessary. Here, as also with 
interviewen and Interviewer, the English pro- 
nunciation has been adopted; whereas with 
Tramway the w sound is replaced by v. 
Both this substantive and Tram form their 
plural in 8; and compounds, Trambahn, 
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Tramwagen, have been readily formed. The 
Teutonic revolt against Telephon has pro- 
duced Fernsprecher, with four associate 
terms, one of which, Fernsprechanschluss 
(‘telephonic connection’), compares most 
unfavorably with the glib Telephonleitung, 
its synonym. There appears to be no verb 
fernsprechen to displace telephonieren, and 
no adjective to compete with telephonisch. 
The same poverty of development is ob- 
servable in Fernschreiber as compared with 
Telegraph. We have Fernschrift only, and 
again no fernschreiben. This dictionary is a 
very desirable addition to the resources 
of English-speaking students. 


THE MASTER-PAINTER OF HAARLEM. 


Frans Hals. By Gerard S. Davies, M.A., of 
Charterhouse. London: George Bell & 
Sons; New York: Macmillan. 1902. 


Messrs. George Bell & Sons seem to have 
almost a monopoly of the publication of 
serious works, in English, on the fine arts, 
and it is therefore quite natural that from 
their house should come the latest impor- 
tant book, and, so far as we know, the 
only such in our language, on Frans Hals. 
To mention material things first, the vol- 
ume measures about 114% by 8% inches 
and contains 157 pages, besides 18 pages of 
preliminaries, and 55 illustrations, of which 
12 are photogravure plates and the others 
well-executed half-tones. The half-tone 
plates, like the photogravures, are insert- 
ed, there being no text illustrations, and 
the heavily glazed paper necessary for 
their proper effect is confined strictly to 
this purpose, the text being handsomely 
printed by the Chiswick Press, on good 
stout paper with a slight rib. Besides 
a table of contents and a list of il- 
lustrations, there are an ‘approximate 
chronology of the chief known events of 
the life of Frans Hals,’” an “approximate 
chronological list of the most important 
pictures” of the artist, a bibliography, a 
list of works arranged according to the gal- 
leries in which they are hung, a list of 
pictures attributed to Hals which have ap- 
peared at the Burlington House exhibitions 
since 1871, a list of prices obtained at va- 
rious sales in the last century and a half, 
and an index. These various lists and 
tables can hardly be without some errors 
and omissions (the two good pictures in the 
Metropolitan Museum, for instance, are 
not noticed), but they have evidently been 
compiled with care and are of great value. 
Finally, the book is well and simply bound 
in dull green buckram with vellum back, 
and lies flat when opened. In almost all 
particulars it is a model of how to do it. 

After all this it may seem like saying 
a good deal to affirm that the text proper 
is as good as everything else, but it is not 
saying too much. Clear, careful, thought- 
ful, critical, and sound; intelligent in 
method, cautious in conjecture, incredulous 
of legend; hearty in admiration of its 
hero’s qualities, yet clearly conscious of 
his limitations; above all, devoid of pad- 
ding and of ‘“‘eloquence’’—this is as nearly 
exemplary writing on art as one often 
sees. The judicious reader will find him- 
self almost always in accord with Mr. 
Davies’s conclusions, and, if he is oblig- 
ed to differ with him, will do so with 
great caution and with profound respect. 

If we limit the meaning of the word 








strictly enough, there can be no doubt 
that Frans Hals of Haarlem was one of 
the greatest painters that ever lived. For 
sheer accuracy of vision and brilliancy of 
execution, he has had no superior, and 
perhaps no equal but Velazquez; yet his 
fame is singularly modern. He seems to 
have had a pretty high local reputation at 
one period of his career, but he died a 
pauper and was rapidly forgotten. In 1786 
one of his pictures sold for five shillings, 
and, as late as 1852, the life-size, full- 
length portrait of himself and his wife, 
now in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, 
fetched no more than £50. Thirteen years 
afterward, “The Laughing Cavalier” was 
sold for £2,040, and in this present year a 
“Portrait of a Gentleman” has reached the 
sum of £3,780. What one of the great 
Doclen pictures, which in the eighteenth 
century were rolled up and stored in gar- 
ret and cellar, would be worth to-day, if 
it came upon the market, it is difficult to 
guess. Of course it was the painters who 
rediscovered Hals. Reynolds seems to have 
owned one of his portraits, and Northcote, 
Reynolds’s pupil, speaks of it in words that 
might have been written yesterday. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century Hals 
became a living influence among the paint- 
ers, and upon his art and that of Velaz- 
quez the schools of Manet and Whistler, 
with their divers issues, were largely bas- 
ed. Then came Fromentin’s “Maftres d’Au- 
trefois,”” and another painter, in some 
pages of brilliant writing, revealed to the 
world what his fellows already knew. The 
long eclipse of a reputation was over, 
and the name of Frans Hals shone forth 
with a glory which is not likely again to 
be dimmed. To-day it is more necessary 
to distinguish than to praise; more im- 
portant to show what the painter of Haar- 
lem was not, than to demonstrate what he 
was; nore difficult to guard against the 
possible evils of an overwhelming influence 
than to recognize the good it has accom- 
plished. 

Unfortunately for us, during the long 
neglect of Hals and his works, most of the 
facts of his life and a great part of his 
production were allowed to disappear. 
There are great gaps in the chronology of 
his pictures, some of which have been 
partially filled of late years, but which 
still remain puzzling in the extreme. His 
astonishing technical facility shows that his 
work was produced with great rapidity, 
while this same facility could have been 
maintained only by constant practice. There 
should be scores of canvases, big and little, 
for every year of his working life, yet 
there is more than one period of five or six 
years to which no known work can with 
probability be assigned. Above all, there is 
nothing known to exist that can with pro- 
priety be called an early work. He is now 
supposed, on slender enough evidence, to 
have been born in 1580, though the date 
long accepted, on no discoverable evidence 
at all, is 1584. He was therefore either 
twenty-nine or thirty-three years old when 
his earliest known picture was painted, in 
1613, and three years older when the next 
extant work was produced, the first of the 
great series of Doclen pictures at Haarlem. 
That he should have been given such a 
commission at all shows that he was al- 
ready a master of considerable local repu- 
tation; the picture itself shows even more 
clearly that mastery had been attained. He 





is to do better work, but technical difficul- 
ties have already ceased to exist for him, 
and he can draw and paint anything he 
chooses. How did he learn? Who was his 
first master? What sort of partial sue 
cesses and full successes put him in a po- 
sition to be chosen for important work? 
We can only guess. Mr. Davies's conjec- 
ture that, during his young days in Ant- 
werp, where he was born, Hals is likely to 
have studied with Rubens’s master, Van 
Noort, seems plausible enough: but we 
know so little of Van Noort that, even if 
accepted, the conjecture does not greatly 
help us. It is put forth tentatively, and it 
is to be hoped that it will not, with the 
curious facility of such conjectures, get 
itself taken for fact by the next writer on 
the subject. Whoever was his first teacher, 

Hals must have done a deal of work be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty, and it 
is a pity that some of it has not survived 
for the edification of the student of to-day, 
who is inclined to begin where the master 
left off. We have the early paintings of 
Velazquez, and know through what hard, 
precise, ‘‘tight’’ work he trained the eye 
and hand that are later so surprising in 
their sureness and facility. Mastery has 
never been otherwise attained, and it is a 
safe prediction that if any of the work of 
Hals during this first decade shall be re- 
covered and identified, it will be found 
admirable, no doubt, but otherw * admira- 
ble than the things we know. 

The work that Frans Hals did between 
his thirty-fifth and fifty-fifth years—the 
period of full maturity 
known to us. A good deal of it must, in- 


is pretty well 


deed, have disappeared, but what is left is 
so all of a piece—the development is so 
normal and regular and the visible change 
so slight—that it is not probable that the 
lost works would, if recoverable, materially 
alter our conception of the painter. Such 
as he was at the beginning of this period, 
he was at the end of it. There is to be 
noted only a gradual increase of power, a 
slight broadening of vision. a growing 
looseness and lightness of touch. One of 
the notable things about this output is Its 
limitation of subject. Mr. Davies gives a 
curious list of the things Hals did not 
paint; what it comes to fs just this: he 
painted nothing but portraits. He only oc- 
casionally introduced a landscape back 
ground, and then in a thoroughly conven- 
tional and perfunctory manner. He never 
painted a horse and hardly ever a dog. H: 
painted no “subject pictures.” We can 
think of no other painter in the whole h! 
tory of art whose effort was so strictly 
limited in its direction, and this narrow 
ness grew upon him and is even more 
marked after 1640 than before that date 
In his later years his figures rarely hav: 
any visible surroundings of any sort In 
artistic qualities, also, he was as limited 
as in range of subject. He had only a 
rudimentary sense of composition: Light 
and shade is, for the most part, interest 
ing to him only as a means of drawing 
His color is sometimes pleasing and sur 
prisingly well harmonized, considering the 
particolored costumes he painted and the 
directness of his method, but he was hard 
ly a colorist. His growing tendency to the 
use of black shadows in flesh would, alone, 
show an indifference to color. He was a 
painter of likenesses—a portraitist, pure 
and simple. 
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But if Hals was only a portrait painter, 
was he not one of the greatest of portrait 
painters? Yes and no. Northcote, in the 
passage already referred to, says, ‘For 
truth of character ... he was the 
greatest painter that ever existed’; and 
adds, “If I had wanted an exact likeness I 
should have preferred Frans Hals’’ to 
Titian. The exact likeness was what he 
was after. He had little sense of beauty. 
He was capable of some gravity and dig- 
nity, but beside Velazquez he is common. 
He was a great student of expression, but, 
compared with Rembrandt’s intensity of 
life, his figures grimace. There is rarely 
anything subtle about him, and never 
anything poetic; he saw with admirable 
clearness and rendered with wonderful ac- 
curacy just what every one may see. He 
was, as nearly as possible, the absolute 
realist. 2 

No artist ever lived, however, who had 
not an ideal. With Hals, as with many a 
literary realist, that ideal is to be found 
in his style—his personal manner of ex- 
pression. What he says is obvious enough, 
but the way in which he says it is inimita- 
ble. He is an almost unapproachable mas- 
ter of the language of painting. Pure art 
is always an arrangement of something, 
notes or forms or colors or words; what 
Hals arranged was brush-strokes, and his 
mere handling becomes a contribution to 
the msthetic pleasures of the world. He 
was a master stylist, and the greatest 
virtues of style, in painting as in writing, 
are, after all, clarity and precision, We 
are apt to be carried away by his ease, his 
rapidity, his brilliancy and crispness of 
touch, and to imagine that these are his 
great qualities; but any one can be rapid 
and easy—what is truly amazing with Hals, 
in his prime, is his certainty. What as- 
tounds is not that the touch is instantan- 
eous and slashing, but that each of these 
instantaneous slashes is infallibly in ex- 
actly the right place, and of exactly the 
right shape to express the form and tex- 
ture of the thing he would render. What 
we call painting, in the narrower sense, is, 
after all, the expression of form with the 
brush, and Hals was an almost impecca- 
ble draughtsman. His sense of form is not 
delicate, but, except for an occasional ten- 
dency to elongate the forearm, it is uner- 
ring. Whoever would imitate him must be- 
gin with acquiring his mastery of drawing. 
His characteristic combination of rather 
commonplace vision with extraordinary 
powers of execution finds, perhaps, its 
highest exemplification in the “St. Ad- 
riaen’s Shooting Guild” of 1633, though 
there are many examples of it nearly as 
wonderful, 

Somewhere about 1635 a new element 
seems to enter into Hals's work. His tone 
becomes graver, his color somewhat warm- 
er, his light and shade more suffused, his 
interest in the rendering of objects more 
subordinated to the study of atmosphere. 
In a word, his art becomes more Rem- 
brandtesque, and it has long been thought 
that, during this period, he came under 
the influence of the master, more than 
twenty years his junior, who was painting, 
only thirteen miles away, at Amsterdam. 
Mr. Davies is somewhat skeptical as to the 


existence of this influence, and the ques- 
tion is worth examination. Fromentin first 
called attention to the resemblance of 


Hals’s picture of “The Regents of St. 





Elisabeth’s Hospital’ (1641) to Rem- 
brandt’s “Syndics.” Mr. Davies points out 
that this resemblance is purely superficial, 
consisting mainly of the likeness in num- 
ber of figures, arrangement, costume, etc., 
and that, as Rembrandt’s picture was 
painted twenty years later than Hals’s, 
these things, if they prove anything, 
prove rather that the younger master was 
indebted to the elder than the reverse. He 
points out, also, that during the years 
from 1635 to (say) 1643, during which the 
Rembrandt influence is supposed to have 
existed, Hals produced many pictures 
which show no trace of this influence. This 
is undeniably true, but is not surprising. 
Many of the accepted dates of Hals’s pic- 
tures are conjectural, but the ‘St. Joris’s 
Shooting Company” is certainly of 1639, 
and shows no Rembrandtesgue qualities. 
On the other hand, it is one of the poorest 
of the series of corporation pictures, and 
might be thought to show that Hals, even 
when not experimenting in his new man- 
ner, was losing interest in his old. Other 
work of this time, like “The Merry To- 
per,’ is of the nature of brilliant sketch- 
ing, and may be supposed to have been 
done as a relaxation—a playing with that 
of which he was sure between serious ef- 
forts at that which was harder for him. 
Two portraits at Frankfort (said to be of 
1688) are dismissed by Mr. Davies as too 
much restored to be fair tests. The ‘‘Maria 
Voogt’”’ of 1639 he considers to be like 
Rembrandt mainly in externals of costume 
and so forth. The ‘Old Lady” of the 
Bridgewater Gallery (1640), of which he 
gives no reproduction, he admits to be very 
like Rembrandt, saying that, if it be in- 
disputably genuine, “I can see no escape 
from the admission that we have here Hals 
experimenting in the style of Rembrandt, 
and carrying his experiment to the length 
of scarcely disguised imitation.’ In all the 
other pictures he sees no more than a 
growth of Hals’s sense of atmosphere, 
which he thinks requires to be accounted 
for by no outside influence. He does not 
mention at all a portrait of ‘“‘Feyntje van 
Steenkiste” in the Rijks Museum (undated 
in the list of illustrations, but labelled 1635 
under the plate itself), which, judging from 
the reproduction alone, is the most Rem- 
brandtesque thing included in the volume. 

It is evident, from the dates alone, that 
we must leave Rembrandt’s later work out 
of the count in considering his possible in- 
fluence upon Hals. Indeed, after 1640, Rem- 
brandt ceased to influence anybody, even 
his own pupils. It is not the Rembrandt of 
the ‘‘Syndics,’”’ but rather the Rembrandt 
of the “Anatomy Lesson”’ that must be reck- 
oned with; the relatively grayer, smoother 
painter, then at the height of popularity. 
Hals was, as a mere technician, the supe- 
rior, and would not be likely to change his 
handling; the influence that Rembrandt 
would have would be precisely in that 
“growth of the sense of atmosphere’’ which 
was his gift to the whole Dutch school, It 
is incredible that such a genius as Rem- 
brandt should not have influenced any paint- 
er living within thirteen miles of him. The 
wonder is—and it is a proof of Hals’s pow- 
erful individuality-——that the influence was 
not more marked and more dominant than it 
appears to have been. In our view, it be- 
gan about 1634 or 1635, reached its height, 
perhaps, with the Bridgewater portrait, and 
was already declining when the “Regents” 





was painted in 1641. In that picture there 
are sharp, pure blacks in the flesh-shad- 
ows which are unlike anything in Rem- 
brandt, and which become characteristic of 
Hals in his later works. — 

During this Rembrandtesque period, Hals 
produced his noblest pictures—those which 
are nearest to being great works of art as 
well as great pieces of painting. After that 
period his technical powers begin to de- 
cline. He was more than sixty years old, 
and, if he had in reality been the drunkard 
he has been called, it is incredible that he 
should have held them so long. After 1641 
his works become few and far between, but 
a picture here and there helps to bridge the 
gap that formerly existed between the 
great canvas of that year and the last ef- 
forts of his genius, the two Regent pictures 
of 1664. In these rare works positive color 
tends more and more to disappear, the 
palette is reduced to its lowest terms, 
blackness invades everything. The han- 
dling is still free—freer than ever—but it 
gradually ceases to be precise. What we 
call tone is taking the place of color, and 
form is giving way to suggestion. From 
failure of eye, the heads tend to grow larger 
than life; from failure of hand, the touch 
becomes loose and fumbling. He is no long- 
er capable of the marvels of rendering of 
his younger days, but the acquired know- 
ledge of a lifetime is still there. The lan- 
guage stumbles, but it is a master who 
speaks. In the last picture of all, painted 
by an old man dependent upon poor-rates, 
who was at least eighty and may have 
been eighty-four years of age, there is a 
certain largeness of vision, a certain way of 
seeing things by their great relations, 
which marks him, more than ever, the art- 
ist. In the male group, especially, the 
drawing has gone all to pieces, and even the 
sense of resemblance is no longer convinc- 
ing; but the feeling of tone and of unity of 
effect has become so great that there are 
not wanting artists to proclaim it, every- 
thing considered, his finest work. Two years 
later he died in the ‘‘old man’s home” of 
which these, his latest sitters, were gov- 
ernors. 

From all that has gone before, it is not 
difficult to divine where, in the hierarchy of 
painters, Frans Hals belongs. His range is 
too limited, his sense of beauty too re- 
stricted, his intellectual value too slight, 
to allow us to place him among the great 
ones of the earth. Not only can he not be 
placed, with Michelangelo and Rembrandt, 
among the poets, but his prose is far less 
various and elevated than that of Velaz- 
quez. For clearness and vigor of state- 
ment, for ‘‘truth of character’ and ‘exact 
likeness,’”’ he has no superior, and the lan- 
guage of painting, as applied to the enun- 
ciation of fairly obvious truths, has no 
greater master. Somewhere below the bak- 
er’s dozen of the very greatest, but on a 
pedestal of his own, he will stand for ever 
in the temple of fame. 


RECENT POETRY. 


The alleged enthusiasm in the United 
States regarding the English King’s coru- 
rnetion was visibly checked by two circum- 
stances—its postponement, and the pithy 
remark attributed to ex-Speaker Reed, that 
the event did not quite seem like a piece of 
real life. The same drawback attaches to 
the poetry called forth by it, of which the 
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two most interesting memorials, no doubt, 
are the two odes respectively of William 
Watson, a British subject, and Bliss Car 
man, who may be classed as a semi-subject 
of the same great empire; he being a na- 
tive of New Brunswick, and by choice and 
long habit a resident of the American Union. 
In reading Mr. Watson’s ‘Ode’ (Lane) one 
feels at first rather apprehensive of that 
merely conventional glorification of the 
British Empire to which the rest of the 
globe is rather forgetting to respond. As, 
however, the reader dwells for a space 
upon this thought, he is caught in admira- 
tion by the rise of tone and appeal in the 
last canto. There the true quality, never 
wanting in Watson, shows itself in a strain 
of stately warning such as we must go back 
to Gray’s “Bard”’ to parallel; and yet it is 
not a shriek of passion, but a warning giv- 
en in caution and in surpassing love. Thus 
it proceeds (p. 31): 


“O doom of overlordships! to decay 

Virst at the heart, the eyé scarce dimmed at all; 
Or perish of much cumber and array, 

The burdening robe of empire, and its pall; 
Or, of voluptuous hours the wanton prey, 
Die of the poisons that most sweetly slay; 
Or, from insensate height, 

With prodigies, with light 

Of trailing angers on the monstrous night 
Magnificently fall. 

Far off from her that bore us be such fate! 


For now the day is unto them that know, 
And not henceforth she stumbles on the prize; 
And yonder march the nations full of eyes, 
Already is doom a-spinning, if unstirred 

In leisure of ancient pathways she lose touch 
Of the hour, and overmuch 

Recline upon achievement, and be slow 

To take the world arriving, and forget 

How perilous are the stature and port that so 
Invite the arrows, how unslumbering all 

The hates that watch and crawl. 

Nor must she, like the others. yield up yet 
The generous dreams! but rather live to be 
Saluted in the hearts of men as she 

Of high and singular election, set 

Benignant on the mitigated sea; 

That, greatly loving freedom, loved to free, 
And was herself the bridal and embrace 

Of strength and conquering grace.’’ 


Those who feared in Mr. Carman’s coro- 
nation ‘Ode’ (Boston: Page) anything 
petty or apologetic in behalf of those of 
British birth who have cast in their lot 
with the United States of America, will be 
agreeably disappointed, The ode itself is 
too long, but nowhere ignoble; it has the 
ring and swing which we have learned to ex- 
pect from Mr. Carman, but has neither the 
complexity nor the brag which Kipling 
might have taught him. The King to whor 
he does honor is the people’s king, and the 
vast congeries of nations and semi-nations 
whose chant he brings is made up of loyal 
citizens, not subjects; who shall recognize 
Sngland, filially, but not in any serfdom, as 
their ‘Little Mother’’ (p. 32): 

“And slowly, very slowly, the gorgeous dream 
grows bright, 
Where rise the four Democracies of Anglo-Saxon 
might; 
The Republic, fair, alone; 
The Commonwealth, new-grown, 
The proud, reserved Dominion, with a story of her 
own; 


And One that shall emerge at length from travail, 
war and blight.’’ 


These are, as we understand it, the Amer- 
ican republic, or United States of America, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and the reformed and reor- 
ganized Great Britain, not yet a democracy. 
Many have tried their hands at forecasting 
the great English-speaking world of the fu- 
ture, but no one seems to have hit it nearer 
than Mr. Carman, and he goes on nobly, 
thus (p. 29): 

“Oh, doubt not, wroug, oppression aud vieleuce and 
tears, 
The ignorance and anguish and folly of the yoars 
Must pase and leave a mind 
More sane, a sonl more kind, 
As the slow ages shall-evolve a loftier mwaukind 
When over Just and carnage the great white peace 
appears, 


lor surely, very surely, will come the Prince of 
Peace 








To still the shrieking shrapnel and bid the Maxims 
cease; 
Not as invaders come 
With gun-wheel and with drum, 
But with the tranquil joyance of lovers golng home 
Through the scented summer twilight, when the 
spirit has release. 


O England, ittth mother by the sleepless Northern 
tide, 
Having bred so many nations to devotion, trust, 
and pride, 
Very tenderly we turn 
With welling hearts that yearn 
Still to love you and defend you—let the sons of 
men discern 
Wherein your right and tithe, might and majesty 
reside."’ 

It is a pleasure to see the comely volume 
in which the friends of the late Edward 
towland Sill have brought together his 
Poems (Cambridge: Riverside Press). It 
wil! still remain doubtful, however, how far 
this continued reproduction of his works—as 
originally published in 1868, and then ir 
1883, 1887, and 1899—-is the result of a wide 
demand or a scarcely less honorable tribute 
from a picked class of appreciative readers. 
It is to some extent the critic's duty to dis 
regard both. forms of recognition; he must 
rather seek to estimate anew the poet's real 
contributions to higher literature, On read- 
ing Sill’s poems more carefully, he must cer- 
tainly feel marked deficiencies in certain 
directions, as, for instance, in the dramatic 
and the lyrical. One title given to a poem is 
“Three Songs’’ (p. 200), but it must be ad- 
mitted that there are not so many songs, 
properly so-called, in the whole three hun 
dred pages of the book—that is, not so many 
as three pieces of verse which can be said 
to sing themselves. Again, there is an ab- 
sence of the quality of humor, a defect 
which would not have suggested itself, per- 
haps, but for the presence of one or two 
poems, such as ‘Five Lives’’ (p. 49), and 
““Eve’s Daughter’ (p. 79), which obviously 
have aimed at that quality and failed. Bui 
when we ask for the serious, Wordsworthian 
style, we certainly have an abundance of it, 
and that very genuine, simple, and even 
profound. In a few cases this is so con- 
centrated, and so musical in utterance as to 
have an unusual and delicate quality, as 
in the following (p. 298): 

NIGHT AND PEACE 
Night in the woods—night: 
Peace, peace on the plain. 
The last red sunset beam 
Belts the tall beech with gold; 
The quiet kine are in the fold 
And stilly flows the stream. 
Soon shall we see the stars again 
For one more day down to its rest has lain 
And all its cares have taken flight, 
And all its doubt and pain 
Night in the woods—night: 
Peace, peace on the plain 

There is, of course, much of those de- 
scriptions of California scenery and atmo- 
sphere, once so new and fascinating, but 
now grown more familiar. Of the two 
poems selected by the editors to show 
Sill’s ‘“‘fine strenuousness” and “noble tem- 
per’ (p. xvii)—namely, “Opportunity” (p. 
40) and “The Fool's Prayer’’ (p. 67)—we 
should agree with them as to the former, 
but not as to the latter. Though fine in 
its quality, it inevitably suggests a poem 
somewhat kindred in aim, ‘“‘At the King’s 
Gate,’ by Helen Jackson, which is so much 
finer and more suggestive that it blocks 
the way to fame of any other. The poem 
which we should select as really the most 
remarkable in the book, and showing the 
greatest combination both of imagination 
and of skill in measured words, is the fol 
lowing (p. 246): 

THE DEAD LETTER 


fhe letter came at last I carried it 
To the deep woods unopened. All the trees 


289 


And feared for me. Silent they let me ait 
Among them; leaning breathless while I read 
And bending down above me where they stood! 
A long way off I heard the delicate tread 

Of the light-footed lofterer. the Dreese 

Come walking toward me to the leafy wood 

I burned the page that brought me lowe and wo 
At first it writhed to feel the spires of flamx 
Then lay quite still: and o'er each w 1 ther 
Ita white ghost of the ash, and burning slow 
Each sald: “You cannot kill the «pir know 
That we shall haunt you, even till heart and | 
Lie as we lic in ashes-—all in vain 


Two volumes lie before us, filled with 
verse that is worth more in essential value 
than a dozen average volumes of the mer: 
ly introspective and sentimental These 
books contain the raw material of poetry 
or perhaps one might go farther, and ds 
scribe it as poetic material in the fir 
stage of fermentation. They deseribe in 
local dialect the two types of manhood 
most vigorous and vernacular in all the 
Atlantic States of this Union: the lumber 
men of Maine and the fishermen of Glou 
cester. They are both recorded on the spot 
by hands which have had a certain amount 
of practice, even though the names of the 
rhymers be new to the cyclopwdias of au 
thors. The better of the two, because the 
more wholly straightforward and the ri 
moter from Kipling, is ‘Pine-Tree Ballads 
Rhymed Stories of Unplaned Human Na 
tur’ Up in Maine,’ by Holman F. Day 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) No one who ha 
not watched, at least as a spectator, the 
rush and whirl of logging-time on a Mains 
river, can fully appreciate the courage that 
shows itself even in making the attempt to 
describe it in verse (p. 102) 

WHEN THE ALLEGASH DRIVE  Gors 
THROUGH 
We're spurred with the spikes in our soles 

There is water a-swash in our boots 
Our hands are hard-callonsed by peavies and poles 

And we're drenched with the spume of the ehut: 
We gather our herds at the head 

Where the axes have toppled them loos 


And down from the hills where the rivers are fed 
We harry the hemlock and spruce 


We hurroop them with the peavies from their sults 
beds of snow 
With the pickpole for a goadstick, down the brin 
ming streams we , 

They are hitching, they are halting, and they 1 
and hide and dedge 

They sneak for skulking eddies, they bunt ¢ 
bank and lodge 

And we almost can imagine that they hear the yell 
of saws 

And the grunting of the grinders of the paper mi! 





They loiter in the shallows and they eob pile 
the falls 

Aud they buck Hike ugly cattle where the broad 
deadwater crawls 

But we wallow in and welt ‘em with the water 
our waist, 


For the driving pitch is dropping and the Dre 
is gasping ‘‘Haste!"’ 
Here a dam and there a jam, that is grabbed 1 


grinning rocks, 

Ganawed by the teeth of the ravening ledge tha 
slavers at our flocks; 

Twenty a month for daring Death; for fighting 
from dawn to dark 

Twenty and grub and a place to sleep in God'« 
great public park; 

We roofless go, with the cook's bateau to folle 
our hungry crew 

A billlon of spruce and hell turned loom vv) 
the Allegash drive goes throngh 

The glory of the tumult where the tumbling 
rent 

With half a hundred drivers riding throng! 
with lunging poles 

Here’s huzza for reckless chances! Her 
for those who ride 

Through the jaws of bolling siuices, yeasty w 
from side to side' 

Our brawny fists are calloused 
holes and hal: 

Hut if grit were golden bullion we'd have 
spend, and spare! 


Here some rips and there the lips of iy 
bellowing mouth 
Death we clinch and Time we fight, for behind 


gasps the Drouth 

Twenty a month, bateau for a home, and only 
peep at town 

For our money is gone in a brace of nighta aft: 
the drive is down 

tut with peavies and poles amd care free souls 
ragged and roofless crew 

Mwartms gayly slong with whoop and sung wl 
the Allegaeh drive goes through 


In ‘Wharf and Fleet, Ballads of the Fish 


ermen of Gloucester by Clarence Mannings 





Were boshed, as if they waited what was writ, 


Felt (Boston: Littl, Brown & Co.), the a 
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thor attempts a little more, and, like Low- 
ell in the ‘Biglow Papers,’ rather over- 
spells his dialect. Yet perhaps this brings 
us nearer to the full stress of the game; 
and at any rate he puts on record lives of 
direct and simple courage, which steam 
and electricity may yet be destined to 
reduce to smaller proportions. The types 
of manhood in both these volumes are, 
moreover, shown in admirable illustrations, 
taken from original photographs. In this 
world of obscure heroism even the rigger 
becomes a hero—the man, namely, who 
puts the rigging of the mackerel fleet into 
complete order before the spring sailing; 
who hangs the sails, scrapes and slushes 
the masts, and so on, while his own life 
hangs literally by a thread. This is the 
way in which our poet views him (page 8): 


TH’ RIGGER. 


“Yer hi blow erbout th’ cirkis, th’ man on th’ 
rapeeze, 
Ye may pant yer breath erbout th’ ‘Humin Fly. 
But 4 yer want th’ dizzy that will infant- like ae 
nees, 
Let yer opticks quizz th’ rigger, flyin’ high. 


“Oh, he’s nuthin’ in pertickler, er brave heart out 


on pa 
Oh, er Giice that goes hus’lin’ roun’ with Time, 
Jest er nervy that goes soarin’ w’are th’ gulls play 
tag all day 
An’ th’ choouds ring all th’ wind-bells chime on 
chime, 


“With his kit erpon his back 
An’ er plenty give an’ slack, 
An’ his fists er huggin’ tight th’ tackle’s loop, 
Ter th’ gray blocks’ creak an’ crack 
He will swing up lof’ an’ tack, 
Oh, th’ dizziest ole chickin in th’ coop. 


“On th’ spring-stay, up th’. ball 
Down th’ jib-stay, roun’ th’ fall, 
He ve. oe each turn or ever miss’n ac’, 
le th’ winds an’ guils will call 
Like as if they hollered, ‘Gall! 
Jest look out, ole man, some day yer’il git th’ sac!’ 


“But he’ll anti all th’ more, 
An’ will swing his legs galore, 
An’ go friskin’ with th’ winds as limp as eels, 
W'ile th’ gulls will farther soar, 
Though maddened ter th’ core 
That er humin should so dare ter tag th’ heels, 


“Rut th’ sight is sad ter me, 
Oh, this darin’ by th’ sea, 
This primpin’ uv th’ lingerie uv th’ fleets, 
Oh, this dev’lin wild an’ free 
In th’ vast infinitee, 
This tight’ nin’ uv th’ black shroud’s laddery cleats. 


“Fer it w'ispers all th’ more 

Th’ goin’ ter leave th’ shore, 
Goin’ ter deserlate th’ h’arth an’ cry th’ home.— 

Some ter come back laughin’-eyed 

Ter th’ kind ole harber tide; 
Some ter be jest g’osts ferever in th’ foam.” 

Book after book has shown that Cali- 
fornia nurtures more than its share of the 
poets of the future. The utter change of 
climate, scenery, poetic material may be 
at the foundation of the difference, but the 
fact is unquestionable. The latest poet to 
exhibit this is Christian Binkley, who 
prints ‘Sonnets and Songs for a House of 
Days’ (San Francisco: A. M. Robertson), 
and, like his townsman, Dr. Edward R. 
Taylor, tries his hand quite successfully at 
translating Heredia. It may perhaps be 
this charming Cuban poet who tempts Cali- 
fornia rhymers to become sonneteers on 
80 unreasonably large a scale—Mr. Bink- 
ley, for instance, allows himself nearly a 
hundred; and his extreme reverence for 
Joaquin Miller hints at rather a dangerous 
guide and friend. But there is certainly a 
genuine feeling for nature made manifest 
in this book, and no one else has so deli- 
cately handled that curious and tempting 
theme for romance, the Closed Gentian. 
The verses are especially appropriate for 
this season (p. 129): 
THE CLOSED GENTIAN, 


“Awake, awake,’’ the west-wind blew, 
“The morning sun has smiled on you."’ 


The autumn flowers heard the call 
And laughed to see the dead leaves fall. 


The aster’s purple crown expands, 
The daisies clap their little oh 


ands; 





And all look u greet the sun, 
And all are Ao and glad save one. 


To her the west-wind comes in vain 
With whisperings of sky and plain. 


He sings, ‘“‘Oh o "Ew lids , blue,— 
Open and bathe light and dew, 


“Thy regal sister’s azure cu 
Untwines to drink the sunshine up; 


“‘Her wealth of calyx, fringe, and stem 
She wears like queen her dem 


‘Like her unfold, and feel the breeze; 
Ob wake, and hear the hum of bees, 


‘“‘And with thy robe of blue unfurled, 
Behold the sky and beauteous world.”’ 


She faintly hears, she lon and thrills 
To see the wondrous sky and hills; 


But fate is stern: the breeze is gone. . . .« 
She opened not and still dreamed on, 


And all day long the butterfi 
Beheld her closed and flitted 4 by. 

The tendency to exuberance and cheap 
tragical utterance which has been so long 
charged upon the poets of our Southern 
States—a more prolonged prevalence of the 
Byronic fever—finds full expression in the 
thin volume, ‘The Freeman, and Other 
Poems,’ by Ellen [Anderson Gholson] Glas- 
gow. Some of the prose writings of this 
young author, especially some with a phil- 
anthropic aim, have shown so much more 
maturity of judgment as to make it a pity 
that her fifty pages of verse, full of flashes 
of power, should be almost wholly painful, 
even to ghastliness, and should seem to be 
mainly based on the theory attributed to 
the Deity at the close of one of the most 
tragic of them, ‘‘The Earth is Hell.’”’ For 
this reason we prefer to choose one of the 
briefest and certainly the calmest among 
them (p. 18): 

COWARD MEMORY. 


A ~~ half, flecked with shade and sun, 
A last year’s leaf along it blown, 
A gray wall where green lichens run; 
Like water falling on dry stone, 
A robin’s ripe notes dropping one by one. 


Sad sun and shade and sadness over all 
The distance blended into solemn hues, 
On the warm air suspended as a pall 
The sweetress dying violets diffuse, 
While from a single tree the ashen elm-flowers fall. 


At the street’s sudden end a shining square, 

The sunny threshold of an open door, 
Thick with the dust of an untrodden stair 

That leads beyond me to the upper floor— 
Then memory halts—it dares not enter there. 

If one were asked to name the American 
poet of this time who can be relied on for 
an even excellence of execution—the kind 
of evenness for which one looked to Long- 
fellow—the choice would be likely to fall 
on Mr. Robert U. Johnson, co-editor of the 
Century Magazine. The volume before us 
called ‘Poems’ (Century Co.) is really the 
combination of three books, published 
within ten years—‘Songs of Liberty,’ ‘The 
Winter Hour,’ and a third part, appearing 
now for the first time, ‘A Song of Liberty, 
and Other Poems.’ Among these we should 
rank the old favorite, ‘‘A Winter Hour,” as 
still the best; we should class it with 
Whittier’s ‘“Snow-Bound,” limited only 
by being addressed more especially to a 
more cultivated audience and just missing 
the universal heart. For this fine poem 
we have no room, and, stopping short of 
winter, may well substitute, as yet more 
appropriate, a more timely song (p. 38): 

OCTOBER, 


Soft days whose silver moments keep 

The constant promise of the morn, 
When tired ——— sleep 

And wintry nds are yet unborn: 

What one ot all the twelve more dear— 

Thou truce and Sabbath of the year? 


More restful art thou than the May, 
And if less hope be in thy hand, 
Some cares 't were f to understand 
Thou hid’st, as is the mother’s way, 
With mists and lights of fairyland 
Set on the borders of the day. 





And best of all thou dost fle 
With color—friendliest thought of God! 
Than thine hath Heaven iteelt s smile 
More rich? Are feet of ange 

With peace more fair? 0m aay divine! 
Stay, till thy tranquil soul be mine. 








The Standard Light Operas. By George P. 
Upton, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Musical Pastels. By George P. Upton. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A new volume in Mr. Upton’s musical 
hand-book series will be welcomed by many 
who have been aided by his four books de- 
scribing the text and the music of the most 
important grand operas, oratorios, can- 
tatas, and symphonies. ‘Light Operas’ is 
not, strictly speaking, an accurate title, 
although it tallies with popular parlance 
in this country, which makes no distinction 
between operettas, real comic operas, ‘‘mu- 
sical comedies,” and other forms of enter- 
tainment ranging somewhere between grand 
opera and vaudeville. If he had chosen the 
word “‘operettas’”’ for his title, the author 
would no doubt have given mortal offence 
to not a few composers, who, especially in 
America, seem to be as shy of that word 
as “sales-ladies” are of being called shop- 
girls. The inclusion of such genuine light 
operas as “Fra Diavolo,’” “The Daughter 
of the Regiment,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
“Hansel and Gretel’ would, moreover, have 
made that title inappropriate. Of Sullivan’s 
charming operettas the entire list of ten is 
included; although some are not sung any 
more, a revival is sure to come, as it has 
already come in the case of Strauss, who 
is represented by four works. It is some- 
what difficult to understand on what prin- 
ciple of selection the author included one 
of Sousa’s operettas and four of De Koven’s 
while entirely ignoring Victor Herbert, 
whose operettas are, both musically and in 
the matter of plot and fun, among the best 
of our time; they have enjoyed a great 
vogue here and in Germany. Nor is it ob- 
vious why ‘La Dame Blanche,” “‘Stradella,’”’ 
“The Crown Diamonds,” and “The Trum- 
peter of Saikkingen”’ are represented; all 
are well known, and the first named is a 
gem, but none of them are likely to be 
heard in our cities. As a matter of course 
less is said here about the music than in 
the volume on grand operas, as light music 
requires no analysis or commentary. The 
plots are what is chiefly wanted, and these 
are summed up concisely and clearly. We 
have noticed a few slips of the pen: Lor- 
tzing is disguised as Lértzing, both in the 
table of contents and in the text, while 
Arthur Sullivan masquerades in the preface 
as Alexander Sullivan. 

Mr. Upton has not confined his literary 
activity to the writing of handbooks. There 
is also a short monograph of his on ‘Woman 
in Music,’ which is doubtless a favorite in 
women’s clubs; and now we have to add 
the ‘Musical Pastels,’ a collection of ten 
short essays, charmingly written and on 
subjects concerning which many music- 
lovers know just enough to make them 
anxious to know more. Mr. Upton discusses 
Nero, as an artist solely. Though a mon- 
ster of vice and vanity, he had the courage 
and merit of seeking to popularize and se- 
cure honor for an art which the Romans 
considered fit for slaves only. In our day, 
not a few monarchs are lovers of music, 
or musicians themselves, and all the more 
liked therefor. But Nero “was execrated 
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by the Romans, not so much for his vices 
as because he disgraced his sovereignty by 
practising the art of the actor and of the 
singer.’’ Though his chief motive was per- 
sonal vanity, he established a precedent and 
got his reward, for no fewer than ten mod- 
ern composers, including Handel and Ru- 
binstein, have paid him the highest musi- 
cal tribute by celebrating his life in their 
operas. 

Perhaps the oddest character in musical 
history is Thomas Britton, whom Hawkins 
refers to as having first begun to entertain 
the public in 1678. There had been musi- 
cal entertainments in London before him, 
but they were mere tavern concerts, “in 
which the beer was bad and the music 
worse.”’ He was the first who arranged 
high-class entertainments, and the odd 
thing about it was the fact that he should 
have been the man to do this. He was 
most emphatically what we call a “crank.” 
Every day, from early manhood to his 
death, he walked the streets of London 
with a sack of coal on his back, soliciting 
customers. But in the evening his Grub 
Street garret, accessible only by means of 
a ladder-like staircase from the outside, 
was visited by the greatest poets, paint- 
ers, and musicians of his time, as well as 
by many exalted members of the nobility. 
Handel was among those who climbed these 
stairs and played the harpsichord and or- 
gan for the guests. Mr. Upton has made 
good use of this quaint topic. 

Another of his chapters is concerned with 
the same period in English history. The 
story of the astounding success of that 
dreadful musical hodge-podge, the ‘‘Beggars’ 
Opera,”’ which drove Handel’s operas from 
the stage, shows that ‘“‘fads’’ are not pe- 
culiar to our time. “Its songs were printed 
upon fans, and scenes from it were paint- 
ed on screens, furniture, and bric-a-brac.”’ 
It is hardly correct to say that the “‘Beg- 
gars’ Opera,”’ because it drove out Italian 
music for a time, ‘‘revolutionized the popu- 
lar musical taste of England.”” Rather was 
it, as Dr. Arbuthnot said, ‘‘a touchstone to 
try British taste on.” It proved effective 
in revealing the true national inclination; 
and ballad operas were for a long time 
not only the lowest but, unfortunately, 
also the highest specimens of operatic art 
in England. All ballads, except those set 
to music by such masters as Schubert and 
Loewe, are more interesting poetically than 
musically. Their melodies are usually 
stale and flat (though not unprofitable); 
but as poems they give most interesting 
glimpses of manners, tastes, and fashions. 
Mr. Upton’s chapter headed “The Bullfinch 
and the Nightingale’ illustrates this fact. 
It relates to two books of ballads and 
songs, one English, the other American, 
which he has in his library. His explana- 
tion of the difference between a song and a 
ballad is worth quoting: ‘‘The ballad al- 
ways tells a story, and is sometimes sung; 
the song sometimes tells a story and is al- 
ways sung.’”’ The remaining chapters in 
this entertaining volume are concerned with 
Music and Religion, The First Opera, 
The First American Opera, Some Musical 
Controversies, A Musical Royal Family, 
The Man Beethoven. 





Immigration of Irish Quakers into Pennayl- 
rania, 1682-1750. With their Early His- 
tory in Ireland. By Albert C. Myers, 





M. L. Swarthmore, Pennsylvania: The 
Author. Pp. xxii, 477; 28 full-page and 
32 minor illustrations, bibliography and 
index. 


The doctrines of Quakerism found ready 
acceptance among the Cromwellian settlers 
and their descendants in Ireland. It has 
been calculated that at one period there 
were upwards of 40,000 members of the sect 
—chiefly belonging to the yeomen or trad- 
ing class—in the country. They occupied 
farms in the best parts of the country. At 
a later period, Arthur Young reports its 
being said of them, “The Quakers be very 
cunning, and the devil a bad acre of land 
will they hire.” The suppression of Irish 
manufactures, landlord extortion, the pros- 
pects held out in this country, caused 
many of these Quakers to seek new homes 
on our side of the Atlantic. Between 1682 
and 1750, from 1,500 to 2,000 Irish ‘‘Friends,” 
as they have ever preferred to caJl them- 
selves, settled in Pennsylvania. There 
many of them rose to eminence. It is the 
story of these Friends, of their migrations, 
and of their settlement that is told in the 
interesting volume before us. The records 
of the Society were from the first singular- 
ly exact—not only births, deaths, and mar- 
riages being noted, but also removals of 
members and their acceptance by new 
meetings. Of such materials our author 
has well availed himself, not only on this 
side of the Atlantic, but in Ireland. He 
throws a flood of life upon the manners 
and customs, ways of living, and modes of 
voyaging of the time. The passage occu- 
pied from six to twelve weeks. The cost 
was some $45. Many voyaged upon credit. 
Some were lent money by their meetings. 
Others sold themselves into temporary ser- 
vitude, usually for four years, to defray 
the cost of their transportation. Many 
brought out bond servants and disposed of 
the labor of some of them. An intending 
emigrant is thus advised: 

“I wod have him Procure 3 or 4 Lusty 
Servants & agree to pay their passage at 
this side he might sell 2 & pay the others 
passage with the money.” 

Considering the desire, both of the Gov- 
ernment and of the landlords, to expedite 
emigration in our time, it is interesting to 
read of the obstacles then thrown in the 
way of those who desired to leave Ireland. 
In May, 1736, John Stewart writes from 
Dublin a remonstranee to “the proprie- 
tor of pensylvania’”’ on this subject. Emi- 
grants had been delayed weeks at port of 
embarkation by “‘Hellish contrivance’’; 
“many of which are in most deplorable 
circumstances not so much as able to pay 
thire passage and all of them destitute of 
howses to put thire heads into or of means 
wherewith to support themselves maney 
of which has depended on their Friends in 
America from home they yearly have Accts. 
ae But our Landlords here affirms that 
these Accts are all of them Forgerys & 
Lyes.”” 

We have here tables showing the meet- 
ings in Ireland from which the immigrants 
came, and the districts where they settled. 
We are given portraits of leading Friends, 
views of meeting-houses, illustrations of 
costume, photographs of documents and 
autographs. Especially through extracts 
from wills we glean much information as 
to ways of living. The rougher life in 
Ireland made the immigrants better pre- 
pared settlers than those from Great Bri- 
tain. Most families spun, and many wove 





their own linen and other fabrics. Among 
the most interesting documents quoted are 
letters from Robert Parke, near Chester, 
to his sister Mary, wife of Thomas Valen 
tine of Ballybrumhill, in Carlow, Ireland 
He was enthusiastic concerning his new 
hone— 

“for there is not one of the family but 
what likes the country very well, and wod 
If we were in Ireland again come here 
Directly it being the best countryfor work 
ing folk & tradesmen of any in the world, 
but for Drunkards and Idlers, they cannot 
live well anywhere, it is likewise an Ex 
tradin healthy country so that it 
is as Plentifull a Country as any can be i! 
people will be Industrious.” 

He winds up a description of what is to 
be had at the fairs and markets with 
“Ribonds & all Sorts of necessarys fit for 
our wooden [? wooded] country & here 
all young men and women that wants wives 
and husbands may be Supplyed.”’ 

It would be difficult to give a full im- 
pression of the interests of this admir 
able book, especially to Friends or their 
descendants, without an extent of extracts 
for which we have no space. The 40,000 
Irish Friends of those days have shrunk 
to 3,000. Mr. Myers should be capable of 
interestingly tracing the fortunes of the 
Society that remained in Ireland and of in- 
vestigating the causes of their decline in 
numbers and influence. The present vol 
ume is well priuted, in clear type, on ex- 
cellent paper. 


History of Ancient Greek Literature. By 
Harold N. Fowler. D. Appleton & Ce. 
1902. 


This is one of the Series of “Twentieth- 
Century Text-books,”’ and it deserves its tt- 
tle, inasmuch as it includes notice of dts- 
coveries such as the poems of Bacchylides 
and of Herondas, the long fragment of 
Menander’s ‘Georgos,’ and the Pwan of Isyl- 
lus, which fell to the later years of the 
nineteenth century. The volume covers 
the whole range of literature from the Ho- 
meric poems to Chrysostom and Eusebius 
within the space of 501 pages, of which 
about 40 are devoted to bibliography, an 
index, and a chronological table; and this 
restricted space is made to contain brief 
mention of many slight figures (the letter 
S, for example, offering the names Sim 
mias, Sosylus, Syrianus, and two Sotlons). 
With this scale and scope, it is almost tm 
possible to avoid an occasional dryness of 
treatment, and, as a matter of fact, the 
work is, perhaps necessarily, on the whole 
a handbook of reference rather than a 
readable history of literature; it is safe, 
careful, and trustworthy rather than il 
luminating and inspiring. Professor Mur- 
ray, in his somewhat shorter history, is 
both illuminating and inspiring, because he 
has limited his view to the importaui fig- 
ures, and he makes these figures emerge 
with distinctness, connecting each writer 
rationally with his work and his epoch. The 
result is a remarkably readable piece of 
literature. On the other hand, Dr. Fowler's 
plain statement of facts, biographical an! 
literary, may answer well the needs of th« 
student who keeps it at his elbow for ref- 
erence. 

The author, in his preface, speaks of 
“class-room use of the book for the sec- 
ondary school and the college student,’ and 
expects the latter “to use it all, sponding 
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more study on the more important au- 
thors.”” The secondary schools have, in- 
deed, many burdens on their shoulders, and 
one of these may be the teaching of an 
unknown literature by recitations from a 
text-book. This is like teaching botany 
from a manual, without access to plants 
or flowers; and some teachers may possi- 
bly like this method; but the pupils will 
not like it, and will carry away from it 
nothing but a few dry facts—not even so 
much as a hortus siccus. The college stu- 
dent will in time make the acquaintance of 
the flowers, and may then use his manual 
to advantage; but the boy or girl at school 
has never even smelt the flowers, unless he 
has been adventurous enough to peep over 
the hedge by the aid of Charles Lamb and 
Church and similar friends of youth. These, 
indeed, are real benefactors, and the ma- 
turer pupil, once allured by their guidance, 
may fill out the framework of a primer by 
reading translations, or such leisurely dis- 
sertations as he may find in Symonds’s 
or Mahaffy’s histories. He will carry off 
far more from this extensive reading than 
from slowly and painfully memorizing a 
much briefer manual. . 

We notice here and there a phrase which 
Dr. Fowler may wish to reconsider, or a 
characterization which is either bald, or 
vague, or inadequate, or questionable. We 
italicize the doubtful expressions: Bion 
“was a pleasing poet, chiefly of love- 
poems”; “The poems of Bion and Moschus 
are pleasing, but by no means great’; ‘In 
his description of human passion, Apollo- 
nius rises to heights which few poets have 
reached”; ‘*Polybius, the greatest of Greek 
historians with the possible exception of Thu- 
cydides”; and again, ‘“ Pindar was a relig- 
ious man with a religion rather of good 
works and outward observance than of ‘faith, 
though his good taste would have 
kept him from any disrespectful remarks 
about the gods, even if he had had no re- 
ligious reverence for them.” This last is a 
hard saying, which will surprise the scholar 
and mislead the tyro; for Pindar unques- 
tionably had faith as well as good taste, 
and it is idle to measure him by the stan- 
dards and ideals of a religion which he 
never dreamed of. On page 213, the first 
paragraph is awkward and needs recasting; 
the last line of page 230 contains a m‘s- 
spelling; the date of Socrates on page 
481 should be 399; and it seems a pity to 
omit mention of Lang’s translation of the 
Homeric Hymns. However, these are mere- 
ly obiter suggestions for a future edition. 


Algazel: Dogmftica, Moral, Ascética, Par 
Miguel Asin, Palacios Presbitero, con 
Prélogo de Menéndez y Pelayo. Zaragoza. 
1901. Pp. xl, 912. 

For the last twenty years there has been 
in progress in Spain a renaissance of Ara- 
bic studies. Its development has been sin- 
gularly free from outside influences; even 
the school of Fleischer appears to have af- 
fected it but little. The unfortunate side 
of this has been undoubtedly seen in a cer- 
tain provinciality of tone and slackness in 
scholarship which showed themselves in its 
earlier results, but which are now amply 
counterbalanced by the originality and vig- 
orougs individuality of the younger writers. 
As a consequence, the reproach sometimes 
brought against Fleischer and his follow- 
ers that they paid more attention to the 





scrupulous editing of texts than to the 
study of Muslim life and thought, does not 
hold here. It is true that the movement 
began with the publication by Codera, Ri- 
bera, Zaydin, and Tarrago of a most valu- 
able series—the “Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana’’—of original texts, but that was 
only the necessary foundation for the more 
constructive work now being done. In this 
last the geographical advantages of the 
Spanish scholars show themselves. Arabic 
literature, thought, and history are not 
locally foreign for them: they are actually 
part of the life of the Spanish people, and 
can be studied as such a part. The Span- 
iard who takes them up has not turned his 
back on his country and gone far away for 
his objects of interest; he is still a stu- 
dent of things Spanish. He is safe, too, of 
his audience: his books will appeal directly 
to all educated Spain. Hence have come 
two very mingled results. On the one hand, 
the Spanish Arabist must have in view 
those educated, interested, but non-Arabist 
readers. He may not write for scholars 
only. This, while it humanizes and broad- 
ens his work, undoubtedly blunts its pre- 
cision. But, on the other hand, Spanish 
writers who are not Arabists often deal 
luminously and well with Arabic subjects, 
Through them a breadth of literary and his- 
torical perception is brought to bear which 
such studies at the hands of specialists too 
often lack. In this way even the mass of 
the people is reached. Not long ago there 
appeared a tiny volume, evidently intended 
for the most popular use, on the Arabic 
literature of Spain. 


The same is well seen in the present 
book, the latest and most important of the 
series called ‘“‘Collecci6n de Estudios 
Arabes,” and the first volume of several to 
deal at length with al-Ghazzali. Its au- 
thor is a young Arabist of Zaragoza and a 
pupil of Julian Ribera, but to it is prefixed 
a very valuable and suggestive preface by 
the veteran littérateur and _ publicist, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, in which he draws out 
the threads of connection, bringing the in- 
fluence of al-Ghazzali down into modern 
thought. One of these, the shortest, has 
long been traced and recognized. When the 
schoolmen, from Alexander Hales to 
Thomas Aquinas, quote Algazel, it is as a 
writer of Aristotelian compends; yet this 
was the least important and most mechani- 
cal side of his work. But when, in the thir- 
teenth ceftury, Raimund Martini, the Cat- 
alan Dominican and controversalist, came 
to study al-Ghazzali, he took over from him 
into the ‘Pugio Fidei’ the sceptical side of 
his system, using it against the Averroists 
to establish the necessity of a revelation. 
From the ‘Pugio Fidei’ that system passed, 
namelessly, into the ‘Summa contra Gentes’ 
of Thomas Aquinas, and, long after, into 
the ‘Pensées’ of Pascal. From Aquinas it 
came to Campanella and Leibnitz. Finally 
as a mystic, al-Ghazzali influenced most 
powerfully the eccentric ascetic, Raymond 
Lully. Thus, as scholastic, as sceptic, and 
as mystic he has worked upon Buropean 
thought. 


The most of this has as yet made little 
impression on our students of philosophy. 
The “Arabian philosophy,” as all specula- 
tive thought written in Arabic is absurdly 
called, is generally passed by as either dead 
or unintelligible and negligible. But if 
Sefior Asin carries out his plan and fol- 





lows this stout little volume with three 
others, a monument will have been set to 
al-Ghazzali which no student of philosophy 
will be able to neglect. His work so far 
is excellently done, better perhaps upon al- 
Ghazzali himself than in the introductory 
chapters. In these there is some uncer- 
tainty of touch, and the earlier history, 
theological and otherwise, is not always 
rightly rendered. Nor can his telling of 
the external life of al-Ghazzali always be 
defended, But his spiritual development 
and the growth of his system have been 
studied with an assiduity and in a detail 
never before applied; and the result as a 
whole cannot be too highly commended. 
Through the labor of Sefior Asin it is at 
last possible for the non-Arabist to learn 
to know the one lovable Muslim writer, 
the one Muslim theologian who is of the 
rank of Augustine, and a thinker who, 
though dying in the early twelfth century, 
is yet in the closest touch with modern 
Europe. 

Sefior Asin is in the orders, and evidently 
a faithful son of the Church of Rome. His 
training in its scholastic philosophy has, 
in the present work, stood him in good 
stead. But the following words of his, to 
which Menéndez y Pelayo also subscribes, 
will show that the independent and dig- 
nified obedience which Spain has always 
professed towards the Roman See is still 
the Spanish spirit: 

“Para cumplir con el espiritu y la letra 
de la enciclica Aterni Patris, en que Su 
Santidad abogaba, afios hace, por la restau- 
raci6n de la Escoldstica, es preciso seguir 
las huellas de los m4s insignes doctores 
escoldsticos. As{ como Alberto Magno, 
Raimundo Martin, Lulio y otros muchos no 
se avergonzaban de tomar de la filosoffa 
ardbiga todo lo que en ella encontraban de 
utilizable para adaptarlo 4 la dogmatica 
cristiana, no de otro mododebemos en nues- 
tros dias aprovechar todo legitimo progreso 
que aparezca en la _ literatura filoséfica 
contempordanea, seguros de que asi haremos 
avanzar 4 la filosofifa cristiana mfs y mejor, 
que permaneciendo petrificados en los tex- 
tos que ya pasaron, atentos exclusivamente 
4 repetirlos y comentarlos.” 


To these words we can all well subscribe, 
and see in them the true hope for the Spa- 
nish future. 





L’ Habitation Byzantine. Recherches sur 
l’Architecture Civile des Byzantins et son 
Influence in Europe. Par le Général L. 
de Beylié. Grenoble: Falque & F. Perrin; 
Paris: E. Leroux. 1902. Small folio, pp. 
xvi., 220. Many separate plates and text 
illustrations. 


This book, issued in portfolio and not 
sewed, contains 400 illustrations, some of 
which have been drawn from manuscripts, 
early maps and the like, some from frescoes 
and mosaics, some from existing buildings 
(generally in ruin), and some direct from 
trustworthy books, such as Vogiié’s ‘La 
Syrie Centrale.’ These illustrations are 
closely connected with the text in a careful 
way, and their character is not at all that 
of mere decorations. Some of the little 
drawings found in rare manuscripts in the 
Vatican and elsewhere have been made, as 
the author thinks, more intelligible; but 
we have his word for it that notice is given 
in every case, by the words ‘dessin 
rectifié.”” 

The text is divided into five parts of from 
two to four chapters each. The first part 
deals with the Roman dwelling before the 
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fourth century A. D.; the second with the 
Byzantine dwelling in the fourth and fifth 
centuries; the third with the Byzantine 
dwelling down to the fifteenth century, with 
special reference to Constantinople; the 
fourth with Byzantine palaces outside of 
Greece (by which geographical term is to 
be understood here the whole region of 
the long-continuing Byzantine Empire, 
since Venice and Ravenna come into this 
part, with the palaces of the Kremlin); 
and the fifth with decoration and movable 
objects of fine art. There is a conclusion, 
which is little more than a conversational 
summing-up of the demonstrations and the 
opinions contained in the body of the work. 

The book is very handsomely printed, on 
paper of attractive surface, giving a clear, 
black impression of type and cuts alike; 
and the same paper is used for the separate 
plates—a seemly and even artistical pro- 
cedure much too rare in our bookmaking. 
The proofreading has been negligently 
done, and there are obvious faults of 
gender, and omitted or wrongly set accents 
and omissions of the diwresis, and the like, 
very odd to see. And, indeed, we take the 
book to be the work of one not practised 
in the art of description and demonstra- 
tion. He writes, however, with a straight- 
forward simplicity natural to the man who 
is strongly interested in one very attractive 
and very little studied subject. Plainly 
he tells us, in the first page of the pre- 
face, how very few are the available ma- 
terials—the houses of central Syria; some 
few ruins in Constantinople; a scrap of 
Theodorus’s palace at Ravenna; a newly ex- 
plored large house at Melnic near Salonika; 
together with manuscripts, mosaics, and 
such-like documents and a few sculptured 
reliefs. The comparisons he draws from 
Byzantine palaces in Venice and vaulted 
halls in Moscow are not urged in advance; 
they are left for the careful reader. The 
preface merely goes on to state that as 
yet nothing has been done in the way of 
study of the remains in the south of Italy, 
and in Istria, Dalmatia, and Constantinople 
itself. 

The trouble is that there must be, for 
this study, much use of the spade and pick, 
much tearing out and digging up, much un- 
covering of Byzantine masonry now con- 
cealed either by more recent partitions, 
floors, roofs, and walls, or by accumulations 
of rubbish. If some millionaire would buy 
the old houses of Venice, to begin with; 
then buy up real estate in and near Ra- 
venna; then, making use of simple legal 
dodges, acquire practical control of prop- 
erty in towns of the Balkan peninsula, es- 
pecially Salonika and Constantinople— 
thereafter research might really begin. Our 
author seems to feel the necessity of such 
original work, and to have put forward 
the book now in hand as a plea for further 
and more complete study. 


The Story of a Strange Career: Being the 
Autobiography of a Convict. Edited by 
Stanley Waterloo. D. Appleton & Co. 


In a speech delivered at Lorain, O., on 
September 6, Mr. Bigelow, Democratic can- 
didate for Secretary of State, is report- 
ed to have said: “It makes all the dif- 
ference whether a man steals a little or a 
great deal; whether he violates a law in 
stealing or steals with the assistance of 
the law. We want to know how much a 





man steals before we decide to send him 
to the penitentiary or to the Senate.”" As 
the author of ‘The Story of a Strange Ca- 
reer’ gives no details of a total of thirty 
years of penal servitude, we are unable 
to learn whether he stole a little or 8 
great deal; presumably enough to make 
him eligible for the penitentiary, but not 
sufficient to enable him to select the al- 
ternative. , 

His story is commonplace, and not wor- 
thy of much attention. On the maternal 
side he came of “fan old New York family.” 
On the paternal he claims Irish descent. 
At an early age, through choice, he sail- 
ed before the mast as an apprentice on 
a ship bound from New York to Canton. 
Before the voyage had proceeded very far, 
the captain of the vessel was found mur- 
dered in his cabin, and the author was ar- 
rested for the crime. The ship put back 
to Charleston, S. C., where he was placed 
upon trial. He was acquitted for lack of 
evidence. He devotes considerable space 
to this episode, confirming in the narra- 
tion of it what his editor says of him, 
that “a cheerful reminiscent vein runs 
through all he tells. His sense of humor 
is ever present.’’ This incident retarded, 
but did not cut short his career as a sailor. 
He followed the usual routine of life be- 
fore the mast—semi-tragic or grotesque, 
with its hardships and questionable ad- 
ventures. Twice he enlisted in the Brit- 
ish navy, and as many times deserted that 
service. 

There is one incident of his seafaring 
career which we give as he relates it, be- 
cause it may reveal, perhaps, what is 
meant by the “literature of conscience "’ 
which his editor assigns this narrative: 


to 


“This was the toughest crew I ever sailed 
with—nearly all old acquaintances in Mo- 
bile. The amount of money in our posses- 
sion was over a thousand dollars in gold 
coin. Usually, sailors on a ship’s leaving 
port are all dead broke. An Irishman, for 
security, had bound a rag around his ankle 
containing sixty dollars. One morning his 
rag was missing. He bewailed his loss at 
a terrible rate. Somebody had quietly shaved 
his original money-belt with a razor while 
he was taking his sleep on deck during a 
night watch. I was the next victim; twenty 
dollars in gold was taken from my sea 
chest. I said very little about my loss, as 
I had a strong suspicion that a certain man 
had taken it. He had shown me how safe 
his money was. It was rolled up in a rag in 
his trousers’ pocket with a string tied 
around the outside of the pocket, so that the 
money could not be reached unless the 
string was untied, and that could not be 
done without removing his trousers, as he 
explained to me. His custom was to get 
into bed all a-stand—that is, without un- 
dressing. The first stormy night we had 
plenty of work to do, reefing topsails, and 
all of us were tired and sleepy when our 
watch went below. All were soon asleep 
but myself, for my hour of revenge had ar- 
rived. With a sharp penknife I cut a slit 
in the trousers of my dishonest friend, the 
end of the pocket containing the gold slip- 
ped out; then I cut off the whole business. 
The money was all I wanted, and the string, 
rag, and remnants of the pocket I left as a 
souvenir’ (the italics are ours). 


It is needless to add that the narrator 
“ ‘planted’ the money in a secure place.” 
At the opening of the civil war he was 
appointed an acting volunteer ensign in the 
navy. In this capacity he showed ability 
and courage. He was taken prisoner by the 
Confederates, and remained in captivity for 
a considerable period. He was honorably 
discharged at the close of the conflict. Once 
more out of employment, he went West, and 





lately died in Joliet prison, Hlinols, while 
serving a sentence for burglary. 


Recolicctions of a Long Life: An Auto- 
biography. By Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. 


The arrangement of Dr. Cuyler’s book its 
more topical than chronological, but one 
is able to extract from it a pretty good 
idea of the succession of his busy years 
It is evident that he has always loved his 
work and that he has been genial in his 
personal relations; and these particulars 
furnish us with the explanation of his 
good fortune in the pursuit of his clerical 
calling. Moreover, he has had little dis- 
position to overhaul his traditional ortho 
doxy, and his ideas of the Bible have re- 
mained as simple as if no modern critic, 
from Strauss to Cheyne, had ever written 
a word. Yet the man's human sympathies 
are much wider than his criticism or his 
creed. He has been unable to resist the 
charm of personal distinction, whatever its 
ecclesiastical associations. He tells us that 
he went abroad on his first visit “keen for 
lion-hunting,”’ and, whether abroad or at 
home, this sport has always had for him a 
powerful fascination The major part of 
his book is devoted to his acquaintance 
with famous people, ecclesiastical, literary, 
and political. On his first visit to Europe 
and again thirty years later, he visited 
Carlyle, and his success with the perfervid 
Scot was quite equal to that achieved by 
any casual American visitor. At one time 
and another, Dr. Cuyler saw Gladstone at 
considerable advantage, and other person- 
ages of great reputation. It is possible 
that we should not too implicitly rely upon 
the accuracy of his report of things said 


and done by his famous people. Lincoln 
passing through New York on his way to 
his inauguration, he describes as ‘‘the mest 
august and majestic figure that he ever be 

held.”” Another observer describes him, 
with more apparent verisimilitude, as look 

ing miserably unimpressive and forlorn 


As with things seen, so with things 
heard; the rhetorical habit seems to have 
been a perverting medium. But Dr. Cuyler 
does not endorse the good temperance ¢har 
acter given to Webster recently by Edward 
Everett Hale. He ‘‘once saw him when his 
brain was raked with the chain-shot of 
alcohol.’’ Dr. Cuyler’s rhetoric tends to 
this vivid hue. It degenerates into a kind 
of slang when he writes of his essays in 
revivalism. ‘“‘From the start in Brooklyn,” 
he says, “I struck for souls.”” There is 4 
good ring in a passage that denounces the 
absolutism of our government of the Fili- 
pinos. There are some misprints—‘‘Waver- 
ly” novels, “Henry Wordsworth Longfel- 
low.”” Dr. Channing is called “Ellery Chan- 
ning.’ But so much cheerful godliness 
would atone for much more serious defects. 
The succession of portraits from youth to 
old age is interesting for its diverse iden- 
tity. 
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Public Notice. 
MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Bens = City oF New York. 
vy, New York september 29, 1902. 
PUBLIC NOTICE ‘Is IEREBY IVEN that’an open 
competitive examination will be held for the position of 


Superintendent of Library Departments 
(ist to Lith ao -83 000 per annum or less.) (Open 


to aise or fema'es 
DNESDAY, OCTOBER 22,1902, AT 10 A. M. 






The ree t of ap lications for a examination will 
close on F’ day. oo ober 17, at 4 P. M. 
Subjec hee, am 
Special nace on Library work. 6 
Experience . 
Arithmetic..... 


70 per cent. required in order to pass 
Two vacancies at — exist—one in the Brooklyn 
Public Library, as “ Superintendent of L\brary in Charge 
of the Children’s Department,” at_$1,500 per annum, 
and the other in the Department of Education at $2,000. 
8. LLIAM BRISCOE, Secretary. 








REmine TON 
rd Typewriter 


oa7 BROADWA Y, MEW YORK 
ASK FoR 


CROWELL'S POETS 





_ 3 CLARK, 
174 Fulton 8t., New York Cit Wh 
Deal er in back numbers of periodicals. 





